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FOREWORD 


PERSISTENT rumours, more or less exagger- 
ated, have been circulated in almost every 
part of our Empire with regard to the be- 
haviour of our brave Australian, New Zealand 
and British troops whilst they were stationed 
in and near Cairo. 

I purpose in these pages to give a plain, 
unvarnished account of the real condition 
of affairs in that city. To deny the existence 
of unspeakable vice and grossly open im- 
morality in Cairo is unhappily impossible, 
but I do deny, and deny most emphatically, 
that the majority of our splendid soldiers 
were guilty of the various excesses which 
have been attributed to them. It is true 
that a small percentage of “rotters” and 
“wasters ’’ behaved as badly as it was 
possible for men to behave, but when the 
fact of the abnormal temptations of a large 
Eastern city 1s taken tnto consideration tt 
will be realised that the wonder ts not that so 
many fell but that so many stood. 
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I speak only of what I have seen and heard. 
I have preferred rather to err on the side of 
understating these rampant evils than to risk 
overstating them. 

We are, as a nation, responsible to God 
for Egypt. As long as our Empire exists, so 
long will a large garrison of British troops be 
stationed in that country. For their sakes 
alone drastic steps should be undertaken to 
abolish the present system of licensed and 
unlicensed vice. 

I realise how handicapped our rulers in 
that land have been in the past by the 
“ Capitulations.”” We are at war now, and 
martial law holds sway there as well as 
elsewhere: by one stroke of the pen the 
authorities, backed by public opinion, could 
make an end of the existent flaunting, 
bare-faced, immorality. For the reputation 
of our nation, for the welfare of our soldiers, 
present and future, I pray that that day 
may come soon. 

I also tell of the gracious revival that 
visited thousands of our soldiers, in order 
that the hearts of many parents, whose boys 
lie buried on the steep slopes of Gallipoli, 
may be comforted. Hundreds upon hundreds 
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of men who left their native shores without 
having evinced the slightest regard for God 
and Christ were led in Egypt to a saving 
knowledge of Him whom to know means 
salvation from the penalty and power of sin. 

If this book brings consolation to any 
stricken heart, vindicates the fair fame of our 
gallant men, and inspires any degree of 
desire that wrongs may be righted, I am 
well content to have my matives impugned 
and to incur any hostile criticism. 

In conclusion, I might say that, except 
where otherwise stated, these lines were 
written whilst I was in an Egyptian hospital, 
and in London recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, and perhaps lack literary style or finish. 
I offer no apologies for my message, although 
I regret that my busy life leaves me no time 
to present that message in a more attractive 
form. 

G. T. 
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CHAPTER I 
OUR ARRIVAL AT ZEITOUN 


On Sunday, December 4th, 1914, the advance 
parties of the Australian and New Zealand 
forces disembarked and immediately entrained 
at Alexandria, and commenced their journey 
through the closely cultivated and thickly 
populated Nile Delta to Cairo. On each 
side of the railway line lay palm groves, 
fields of maize, cotton, millet, and berseim 
(a species of clover). 

We noted with interest the primitive 
method of cultivating the land with wooden 
ploughs drawn by buffaloes, horses, mules 
and sometimes camels. The vivid green 
of the fields, the feathery date palms, 
the picturesque (though appallingly filthy) 
native villages, the silver threads which | 
revealed a network of canals, combined in 
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presenting to our view a strange and beautiful 
scene. 

As we neared Cairo we saw, for what was 
to the vast majority of us the first time, the 
surpassing splendour of an Egyptian sunset. 
No artist, however great his genius, could 
do it justice. The golds, the crimsons, the 
blues, the greys are inimitable. Time and 
again on the Australian desert have I gazed 
enraptured on the lights of the setting sun ; 
in the South Sea Islands I have marvelled 
at the infinite glory of the sky as the sun 
disappeared beneath the waves, noted the 
strange elusive lights that illuminated the 
coral beach, the waving cocoanut palms 
and the tropical forest, and longed to 
be able to describe the indescribable. But 
never have I been so conscious of the bank- 
ruptcy of thought and language adequately 
to convey the scene to anyone who has not 
lived in the East as on that evening when I 
saw, for the first time, an Egyptian sunset. 
Man’s greatest emotions cannot be expressed ; 
as a Cornish miner said when seeking to 
describe the “ Peace of God which passeth 
all understanding,” “It’s better felt than 
telt.”” And, oh, the surprise of the after- 
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glow, the whole sky flooded with soft, 
mellow, golden beams which transfigured into 
celestial beauty, immersed in loveliness, and 
in an effulgence of glory the previously stern 
and forbidding clouds. 

Everything was bathed in glory; the 
palms, the stately minarets, even the 
miserable native huts possessed a beauty, 
transient it is true, but beyond the power 
of man to describe. » | 

The Citadel at Cairo, surmounted by the 
Alabaster Palace and crowned with three 
great minarets, at last came into view. We 
detrained during the brief twilight, and 
marched to what was known as the Zeitoun 
Camp. Correctly speaking the camp was 
really the Helmieh camp, since it practically 
adjoined the railway station of that name. 
In Helmieh there are a few European houses, 
and a fairly large native village. Near to 
the camp stands the famous obelisk of 
Matarieh, the oldest in Egypt. When 
Abraham visited Egypt he must have passed 
almost beneath its shade, Joseph passed 
between it and its fellow obelisk (since taken 
away) on his marriage day, when he wedded 
Asenath, the daughter of the priest of On. 
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Here Moses became “learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” Here Plato 
studied, here Herodotus wrote, and here for 
hundreds of years stood the great temple, 
which was also a university, the centre of learn- 
ing for the whole of the then known world. 
No great distance away lay the model 
suburb of Heliopolis, a place rich in magni- 
ficent buildings, and possessing one of the 
finest hotels in the world. Behind us lay the 
cemetery of the old city of On, where it was 
impossible to walk a step without treading on 
the bones of those who had been buried there 
five to six thousand years ago. Away to the 
East stretched the desert of yellow sand and 
stones, with here and there a stunted shrub. 
No warm welcome awaited us. Our 
coming was unexpected, and consequently 
adequate preparations for our arrival were 
conspicuous by their absence. Our camping 
ground was the desert. Many of us for 
the first time had the doubtful pleasure of 
sleeping in the open air on the sand. Our 
tents had “ missed the bus.”” The night was 
extremely cold, and felt colder than it really 
was owing to the great change of temperature 
between 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. (I have often 
18 
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noticed the temperature vary from 30 to 
45 degrees Fah. in a few hours.) We were 
hungry and cold. Historical associations may 
be interesting, but they certainly do not 
tend to satisfy the cravings of the inner 
man. At last, to our great joy, one of our 
number discovered that it was possible to 
obtain a cup of cocoa and a very small 
French roll from a Greek canteen-keeper. 
The canteen was a small tent near a brick 
wall, and was immediately surrounded by 
scores of famished men. Our horses had to 
be taken away to the nearest place where 
it was possible to find a fence to which- 
to tether them. By the time this was done 
we were ready for bed, but we had no 
beds and no blankets, nothing but our great- 
coats, as our kits had been mislaid. 

The sand was up to our ankles, and 
we fondly and, as it turned out, foolishly 
imagined, would consequently make an easy 
bed. We were bitterly disappointed. We 
scraped out a hollow for our hips and care- 
fully removed all the stones, but the sand, 
soft and yielding when we first lay upon it, 
became each minute harder and _ harder. 
I know that my body seemed to possess a 
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peculiarly magnetic attraction for sharp 
stones, which persistently worked their way 
through the sand, and sought to pierce my 
skin wherever possible. There are happily 
few unpleasant situations which have no 
corresponding alleviations ; it is marvellous 
what sombre satisfaction I derived from the 
sufferings of my fellows. Of course, as a 
Padre, I regretted the very strong and 
sulphurous language in which they apparently 
considered their complaints should be couched. 
We walked about, swinging our arms and 
stamping our feet, and trying in vain to go 
to sleep, until morning dawned upon many 
very bad-tempered and hungry men. Some 
officers were fortunate enough to be invited 
to breakfast by the British officers of the 
Lancashire Territorials, who were camped 
near us. The rest had to be satisfied with 
another cup of cocoa and a French roll. 

All day long the transport trains came 
rolling in, and our joy was great when our 
missing kits put in an appearance. 

Hearing that there was a Y.M.C.A. tent 
in the Lancashire lines near by, and realising 
that if there was one thing more than another 
which would conduce to our men’s well-being 
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it would be a similar institution in our 
own camp, I took the car from Heliopolis 
to Cairo, and endeavoured vainly to find the 
local secretary and seek to induce him to 
supply our needs. When I returned, the 
tents had not only arrived but were pitched. 
I shared one with several other officers. I 
hoped to have a good night’s sleep, but was 
disappointed. There is snoring and snoring. 
One of my tent-mates carried out the art to 
perfection; he weighed only fourteen stone, 
but he had at least a thirty-four stone snore ; 
not only was it remarkably loud, but he 
rang the changes on at least five notes, and 
they were irregularly delivered. In despair I 
went back to my nook in the sand and slept 
like the proverbial top. 

To my delight the organising secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A., Mr W. Jessop, arrived the 
next day, and interviewed Brigadier-Colonel 
(now Brigadier-General Sir A. H.) Russell, 
with the result that in a very few days a 
large Egyptian tent, capable of seating three 
hundred men, was placed at our brigade’s dis- 
posal. Chairs, forms, tables, writing-paper and 
envelopes were provided free of charge by 
that splendid Association. 
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Realising that I could not hope to do 
better service to the men than by helping in 
this work, I offered to do all that lay in my 
power to make it a success. The Rev. D. 
Galloway, of the American Mission in Cairo, 
at considerable inconvenience to himself, also 
worked hard and faithfully and successfully. 
Two of the New Zealand chaplains, Major 
Grant and Captain Blamires, also lent their 
willing assistance. 

Our men thoroughly appreciated the con- 
veniences which were so freely placed at their 
disposal in the tent, and it was crowded 
from the very first. Realising the terrible 
temptations of Cairo (which I describe in 
another place) we, who were interested in 
the men, acting upon the suggestion of the 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr Jessop, decided 
that it was vitally necessary immediately to 
organise strong counter-attractions. A Com- 
mittee was formed to provide for the well- 
being of the men, and as a result of their 
labours a weekly concert was _ instituted. 
At first the ladies and gentlemen of Cairo 
were the chief performers, but, when the 
British New Zealanders arrived, we dis- 
covered to our delight that we had enough 
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local talent to provide a good, clean, en- 
joyable programme weekly. 

On another night experts on Egypt, its 
history and archeology, gave most inter- 
esting talks on their particular themes. 
Dr Zwemer, one of the foremost authorities 
on Islam, delivered several magnificent 
lectures, the Rev. Mr M‘Neile of the C.M.S. 
at Old Cairo, Dr. Jays of the Nigerian Mission, 
Dr Hume, head of the Egyptian Geological 
Department, and many others, whose names 
I am sorry to say I do not remember, con- 
tributed to make the weekly lectures an 
unqualified success. The other evenings were 
left free, so as to afford the soldiers an 
opportunity of writing home, with the ex- 
ception of Sunday night, when a service, 
generally conducted by the chaplains, was 
held from 7.30 to 8.30. The attendances at 
these ‘‘free’’ (in contradistinction to the 
compulsory military parade) services steadily 
increased ; indeed, it was not long before 
the whole of the seating accommodation of 
the tent was taken up. Each week-night a 
very brief service, consisting of the reading 
of a few verses and an extemporary prayer, 
was held. | 
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A post box was kept in the tent, and 
sometimes no fewer than a thousand letters 
were posted in a day. Stamps and post-cards 
were also sold, so that there could be no 
excuse for any man to go into the city under 
the pretext of its being necessary. I have 
sold ten pounds worth of. stamps on a mail 
day. During those early months I was on 
duty from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., and am cer- 
tain that some of the happiest days I have 
ever spent were those in the Mounted Men’s 
Y.M.C.A. tent at Zeitoun. 

The men’s behaviour was simply splendid, 
and to work with and for them was a privilege. 

My duties were multifarious; I cannot 
remember how many wills I have made; I 
only hope none of them will be contested. 
The men used to come to me for advice about 
business difficulties, yes, and love troubles 
as well. One night a boy (he could not have 
been more than twenty years of age) hung 
about round my table, evidently waiting for 
an opportunity of speaking to me privately. 
His usually round face was portentously 
elongated, and his eyes were wet, as he handed 
me a letter from his girl to read. There is 
an old proverb that “Absence makes the 
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heart grow fonder.” I suppose it does; 
certainly in this case it had, but alas, she 
had grown fonder of someone else! In the 
letter the lady said that she did love him, 
but went on to describe the fact she loved 
someone else—“ Bob ’’—“‘ betterer,”’ and that 
she and Bob were “ Going out walking.’”’ As 
I folded up the letter and handed it back 
to him, I said: “I am afraid you will have 
to let her go.”’ In accents of woe and despair, 
and laying intense emphasis upon the last 
word, he replied: 

‘ But she’s gone.” 

Unfortunately for himself, Bob came to 
Cairo with a later reinforcement, and the 
evening after his arrival he turned up with 
an eye in the deepest of mourning; by a 
remarkably curious coincidence my young 
friend’s face also bore traces of battle. I 
made no remark, but drew my own con- 
clusions. 

One of the greatest privileges that the 
Y.M.C.A. has conferred upon Christians is 
that it affords men of all creeds the op- 
portunity of working together with the 
single object of uplifting their fellows. I 
certainly never worried about what denomina- 
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tion the men professed, and am_ positive 
that they, with one exception, never cared 
about mine. I was therefore somewhat 
surprised when, after selling four post-cards 
for the enormous sum of one piastre (two 
pence halfpenny), I was asked this question 
—‘‘ What parish in New Zealand are you 
priest of ? ”’ 

“Tam not a priest more than any other 
Christian,’ I replied. 

‘You are ordained, aren’t you?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

‘“‘ Are you not an Anglican priest ? ” 

“No, I am a Baptist minister.” 

His face grew rigid, and handing me back 
the four post-cards, he said, in tones of the 
greatest contempt : 

‘“‘ Please return my money. I was warned 
not to have anything to do with Noncon- 
formists and I never will.” 

I am sorry to say I was so amused that 
I burst out laughing, but a fine Church of 
England man who overheard the conversation 
by no means shared my mirth, and it took me 
all my time to prevent the latter from fulfilling 
his threat of ‘“‘ punching the beggar’s head, in 
the hope of putting some sense into it.” 
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THE CITY OF CAIRO 


Carro, or Masr, has been described as being 
“the diamond stud in the handle of the 
fan of the Delta.” A cursory glance at the 
map will convince anyone of the aptness of 
this statement. It is not only the greatest 
city in Africa, but possesses a much larger 
Mohammedan population than any other 
town in the world. It is the literary centre 
of Islam, and within its confines is to be 
found the greatest of all theological institu- 
tions, the El Azhar, in which about twelve 
thousand men are trained for the Moham- 
medan priesthood. Its population must now 
approximate to three-quarters of a million. 
Kipling sang: 
‘For East is East and West is West, 
' And never the twain shall meet,’ 


but here East and West have met. It is 
doubtful whether any other city of its size 
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can boast of such a heterogeneous popula- 
tion. Let the experienced traveller sit for 
half an hour on the great piazza of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, and he can easily distinguish 
the following races passing along the street 
in front—Ethiopians, Nubians, Soudanese, 
Syrians, Sikhs, Jews, Persians, Arabs, 
Armenians, British, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, French, Italians, Americans, and 
other smaller nationalities too numerous to 
mention. 

The air is full of a babel of tongues, 
amidst which Arabic and English predominate. 
The latter language has, owing to the great 
influx of troops during the past year or so, 
largely displaced French. Arabic is a most 
unpleasant-sounding language, being harsh - 
and guttural to a degree, but it commends 
itself very strongly to any man whose ortho- 
graphy is not his strongest point, for each 
word ‘is spelt just as the speaker happens to 
fancy it sounds, as the following examples 
will show. The town of Asyut can be spelt 
in nearly a dozen different ways :—Asioot, 
Oasyoot, Osioot, Siut, O’siout, Siout, etc. | 
etc. Arabic certainly leaves room for in- 
dividuality ; when doubtful as to the exact 
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spelling or pronunciation it is always safe 
to write it or speak it as seemeth best, 
and allis right. ‘‘ Mohammedanism ”’ can be 
spelt in a variety of ways, and the prophet’s 
name in half a dozen. I only wish that in 
my school days I had been permitted to 
take the same liberties with the English 
language. I am afraid I sometimes did, but 
I have vivid and painful recollections of the 
fact that my efforts were not appreciated. 
Night and day the cafés are full inside 
and out with a motley throng of customers. 
Chairs are placed nearly across the footpaths 
of the very best streets ; here men sit, smoke, 
and play backgammon. The streets swarm 
with pedlars, who accost each passer-by 
with earnest requests to buy. They are an 
unspeakable nuisance and should be sup- 
pressed, if only to obviate the bad language 
their persistence evokes. It is impossible 
to travel a couple of hundred yards near 
Shepheard’s Hotel without being pestered 
by sellers of flower-stands, highly coloured 
Soudanese beads, walking-sticks, peanuts, 
muslins, silks, or photographs, some of which 
are good, but others vile beyond words. As 
soon as one leaves you, another takes his 
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place, but of all the nuisances in Cairo the 
chief is the bootblack. He is everywhere. 
It is almost impossible to have a meal in a 
café without one of the craft sidling up and 
asking if he should ‘Clean boots, sir? ”’ 
These pests watch the approach of a soldier 
from the camp at Helmieh to the railway 
station, then rush up and demand that they 
should clean his boots. If he is brave or 
obstinate enough to reach Cairo without 
yielding to their importunity the same thing 
is repeated as soon as he emerges from the 
station gates. He shakes his head, but that 
is not sufficient. He threatens them with 
his cane, but to no purpose. Carefully 
keeping at arm’s length the bootblack walks 
round him scrutinising, with evident dis- 
approbation on his dirty face, the soldier’s 
boots. To escape, the latter takes the first 
car, but when he alights he is surrounded 
by a small host of the enemy, and as a rule 
succumbs. 

Queen Mary said that, when she died, the 
word “Calais’’ would be found engraven on her 
heart (I always thought her heart unusually 
hard), but when the Cairene dies, he must 
heave a sigh of the deepest relief, for he knows 
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that when he passes into the great Beyond 
he will not be greeted with the familiar and 
exasperating cry, ‘‘ Clean your boots, sir ? ”’ 
Bargaining is the one thing the Egyptian 
loves. A rich native will be quite content 
to spend an hour or more seeking to beat 
down the price of his purchases by two 
piastres. To give a hawker what he first 
demands would probably be a dangerous 
method of procedure, since his early demise 
from heart-shock would almost certainly re- 
sult. The following is a typical deal. The 
day is hot, and the only fruits that it is 
safe to eat are those upon which nature 
has bestowed a skin. (The guileless Egyptian 
has the unfortunate habit of cleaning the 
luscious-looking strawberries by the simple 
and effective process of placing them in 
his mouth, and licking them vigorously and 
thoroughly. After this treatment they look 
so fresh and clean that, did you not know 
how they had been washed, it would require 
considerable strength of mind to resist suc- 
cessfully the temptation to purchase them.) 
Grapes need the most careful cleansing, 
before being safe to eat. The ideal fruit is 
the oranges, despite the fact that the hawker 
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invariably carries them next his extremely 
dirty skin, inside the blouse of his gallabiah. 
The familiar cry, ‘‘ Orang-ees, orang-ees, 
veree nice, veree sweet, veree clean,’ sounds 
in your ears from morning to night. You 
ask, “‘ How much.” _ 

“Four piastres, veree nice, veree sweet, 
veree clean.”’ 

“Too much ; imshi”’ (go away). 

He will let you go on about ten yards and 
then he returns to the attack. 

“ Three piastres, goot orangees, veree nice,” 
etc. 

“ Yallah,” a stronger mode of saying “ go 
away.” 

‘‘ Two piastres, goot orangees,”’ etc. 

Waved away, though only for a few yards, 
he runs up to you saying, 

“ One piastre, you take him—take him, 
gib me munee.’ 

“The Israelites spoiled the Egyptians.” 
I don’t think any other race but the Jews 
would have succeeded. Ever since, the 
Egyptian has been spoiling everyone who 
has been so unfortunate as to have any 
business transactions with him. 

The arabia (cab) driver is, as far as my 
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knowledge of men goes, absolutely pre- 
eminent in his lack of brains. Certainly his 
cruelty to his horses is past belief. I once 
got into an arabia at the Pont Limoun 
Railway Station, and directed the driver 
to take me to Davies Bryan’s (one of the 
chief business establishments in Cairo), ask- 
ing him at the same time whether he knew 
where it was. “Oh yes, sir, all right, sir.” 
He drove off, lashing his horse into a 
canter and then into a hand gallop, but in 
what I knew was the wrong direction. I 
stopped him, and pointed out the right way. 
Off he went again, and soon turned down 
a street which led in a diametrically opposite 
direction to the right one, and repeated this 
operation until I had to direct him at every 
turn by saying, “ Shemalik ’’—to the right, 
or ‘‘ Yemenak ’’—to the left. 

In Alexandria I took a cab, and after 
giving the driver the address and receiving 
his voluble assurances that he knew the way 
(I didn’t) he drove me for over an hour, and 
ultimately pulled up at the very place from 
which he had started. He had not the 
slightest idea where I wanted to go, and had 
been beamingly content to drive aimlessly 
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about the city, covering, I suppose, six or 
seven miles. I then made him drive me to 
my destination, but his contentment dis- 
appeared and gave place to cursing when 
I paid him the legal fare. I knew enough 
Arabic to understand something of what 
he said, but until he had finished his re- 
marks I did not realise how unutterably 
base, vile and filthy were my ancestors 
for at least a dozen generations. He evi- 
dently knew a great deal more about them 
than J did, and from the trend of his discourse 
was strongly predisposed to hold to the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of man. For 
sheer, crass, downright, incurable stupidity 
it would be, I hope, impossible to surpass 
the Egyptian cabman. 

One early morning I was wakened by the 
sound of howling and wailing. At first I 
was inclined to think it was some stray cur 
that had been receiving a sound thrashing, 
but since the noise continued I went out 
and saw a soldier administering a doubtless 
wel-deserved “hiding’’ to a Berber who 
had been caught prowling about the camp ; 
when I thought matters had gone quite far 
enough, I stepped up and stopped the soldier ; 
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in his gratitude the Berber flung himself at 
my feet, and commenced kissing my shoes, 
whilst tears were pouring from his eyes. 
Certainly the lower classes, oppressed as 
they have been from time immemorial, are 
not only not manly, but are despicable in 
many other ways, and unfortunately the 
soldiers, for the most part, only came into 
contact with the uneducated of the popu- 
lation, and consequently hardly a man had 
a good word to say for the native. 

Although the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of Cairo are Mohammedans, nearly 
all religions are represented. The following 
statistics will reveal their strength : 


Mohammedans . about 500,000 
Copts (Coptic Church) . 50,000 
Greek Church : 2 20,000 
Jews. : : : 20,000 


I have not been able to obtain late 
figures as to the numbers of the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and other Protestant 
communions. The Catholics have a lovely 
Cathedral, and the Basilica, their Church at 
Heliopolis, is one of the show places of Cairo. 
Since there are so many Italians and French 
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Cairenes, they must be a very strong body. 
The American Mission, with its 196 educa- 
tional institutions, where 16,500 pupils are 
gathered, has contributed as far as I am 
able to judge more than any other religious 
organisation to raise the Egyptian nation 
from the spiritual lethargy in which it 
has been sunk for ages. Its work has 
been mainly among the Copts (the lineal 
descendants of the Pharaohs), and has 
resulted not only in the upbuilding of many 
of their own churches, but in quickening to 
an appreciable extent the spiritual life of 
the Coptic Church itself. 

The Egyptian General Mission, whose 
labours are mainly directed towards secur- 
ing converts from Mohammedanism, have 
already, although comparatively speaking 
only recently established, accomplished a 
splendid work. Their headquarters at 
Zeitoun became the home of many of our 
boys, and there are hundreds who will look 
back upon Mr Logan’s and Mr Swan’s hos- 
pitality with deep gratitude. Indeed, words 
fail adequately to express the magnificent 
hospitality shown to our men by all the 
members of these two missions. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CITY OF CAIRO (continued) 


To see, and seeing, to understand, a city like 
Cairo and its inhabitants, is a feat not to be 
accomplished in a month (the stay of the 
average tourist), or in twelve months, for 
after more than a year’s residence I have 
come to the conclusion that my knowledge 
of it is, for the most part, merely superficial. 
There is a surprising elusiveness about the 
East and the Eastern. Apparently all is 
open and above-board—the people eat, drink, 
play, sleep and pray in the open air—but the 
longer one lives in the Orient the more is one 
conscious that beneath the surface there is 
something incomprehensible and mysterious. 
The Eastern alone can understand the Eastern. 
The bluff Britisher is constitutionally in- 
capable of fathoming the depths of the 
native of the East, and is conscious that the 
latter, despite his seeming servility, holds 
him in contempt. 

The splendid electric tram service of Cairo 
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makes it an easy matter rapidly and easily to 
visit each place of interest. From the Citadel, 
or better still from the Mokattan hills, which 
command the whole city and its suburbs, an 
excellent bird’s eye view can be obtained. 
Viewed in the light of the setting sun the 
spectacle is a magnificent one—the graceful 
minarets clothed in the soft golden light 
which beautifies even the dirty native quar- 
ters of the city—the desert—the oasis—the 
distant Pyramids—the Nile as it wends its 
way through its palm-crowned banks past 
stately palaces,—all these combine to make 
a picture which it would be hard to equal 
for beauty and variety. Cairo is, indeed, a 
city of striking contrasts. The European 
quarter, with its magnificent buildings, is 
but a few yards from the squalid hovels of 
the poor. The Pasha’s palace adjoins the 
paraffin-tin-covered mud hut of the fellahin. 
Exquisite Saracenic work may still be seen 
amidst the filth of a poverty-stricken native 
quarter. The Rolls-Royce motor car of the 
rich Egyptian passes the old donkey diligence 
of the indigent Berber. The rich fertile 
land is separated by but a yard from the 
barren desert sand. The grand and awe- 
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inspiring monuments of antiquity over- 
shadow the mean hovels of the decadent 
descendants of their builders. The European 
rubs shoulders with representatives of almost 
every race under the sun. Close to the 
up-to-date business establishments of the 
European quarter are the old bazaars of the 
native, where business is carried on to-day 
almost as it was 3000 years ago. It is not 
true that the East knows no change. It 
does change, but so slowly as to be almost 
imperceptible. 

I have engaged in Christian work among 
over a score of native races, but it was not 
until I had to do with the Egyptians that I 
found it all but impossible to have for them 
that respect and love which had been evoked 
by the Chinese, Japanese, Maories, the South 
Sea Islanders, etc., among whom my lot had 
been previously cast. The good old Book 
foretold 2400 years ago that the Egyptian 
“should be the basest of all Kingdoms,” 
and that statement is true to-day. There 
are, of course, splendid exceptions to the 
general rule, but the average lower class 
native is untrustworthy, a liar, and a 
plausible one at that. 
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He loves bargaining, as the following 
conversation, which took place in my tent, 
will show. 

A pedlar was trying to sell me some 
antiquers (antiques), Among them was a 
scarab. I asked him, “ How much ? ” 

‘“‘ Two hundred piastres.”’ 

“* No good, too much ! ”’ 

“TI sell him you one hundred and eighty 
piastres.”’ 

“No, perhaps it was made in Luxor (world- 
famous—or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say infamous—as being the place where 
spurious ‘‘ antiques ’’ are manufactured). 

“No, dis real antiquer, me swear it by 
Mohammed—me find him in King’s grave; 
him real, him goot, him cheap.” 

“Too much.” 

“You take it? One hundred and fifty 
piastres ? ”’ 

“No!” 

“ One hundred ? ”’ 

“No good. Imshi”’ (go away }). 

“ Fifty 2” 

“ Imshi.”’ 

‘ Twenty ? ” 

“ Too much.” 
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“ Five?” 

“No, I don’t want it.” 

“Two piastre (equivalent to five pence) ? 
You take him; ver goot, ver nice—real 
antiquer.”’ 

“No, won’t give you a millieme (one 
farthing).”’ 

Then Chaplain-Major Grant, who was with 
me, said to him, ““ How much do you charge 
for scarabs ? ”’ 

“ It ‘pends on who me sell him to ? ”’ 

“What do you mean? ”’ 

“Tf Melican man come along and he want 
scarab, me sell him to him for two hundred 
piastres; if Inglese (English) tourist, me 
charge him one hundred; if Australian, 
seventy-five piastres; if New Zealander, me 
take fifty ; if Egyptian, half piastre. Melican 
he got plenty money. Inglese not so much. 
Australian he throw money about. Egyptian 
he know scarab made Luxor: he no give 
more than half piastre. This scarab no 
goot.”’ 

“Why do you tell us that ? ” 

“Me go away now, not come back Cairo ; 
me no care you not take anything.”’ 

With the native, deception is no sin when 
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dealing with a Christian; they are not in the 
least ashamed when their lies are found out. 
They have one price for the soldier, another 
for the officer. I found I saved nearly fifty 
per cent. on my purchases by getting my 
orderly to do my shopping instead of doing 
it personally. 

Without doubt the most interesting and 
fascinating place in Cairo is the far-famed 
Muski. Each lane in this district is devoted 
to the sale of one particular article. For 
example, the goldsmiths—mostly Copts— 
who achieve the most intricate workmanship 
with the very same kind of tools as those used 
by their ancestors 4000 or 5000 years ago— 
have their shops in an exceedingly narrow 
lane, in places not more than five feet broad. 
The brass workers and the carpet sellers have 
each their street ; their shops are often not 
more than eight feet deep, and six feet broad. 
Despite the noisome smells, the endless 
jostling of the crowd, and the insistent and 
incessant importunity of the tradespeople, 
there is much to interest and instruct the 
European. 

Some of the larger shops in the Muski have 
magnificent show-rooms: in one I was shown 
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a Turkish carpet of moderate size for which 
the seller asked two thousand guineas; a 
bedstead inlaid with silver and mother-o’- 
pearl—{800. In one of these warehouses I 
was informed that the insurance covered 
stock valued at half a million pounds. 

Some very amusing advertisments were 
displayed, with a view to procuring the 
coveted custom of the Colonial troops; I 
give a few of them. 

A Greek restaurant had the following : 


“ALL SORTS OF SPIRITS SOLED HERE.” 


I was informed by those who were better 
qualified than I was to express an opinion 
that it was chiefly ‘‘ bad sorts.” 

Another restaurant had for its sign these 
cryptic words: 


“SQUAR DINKUM FEED,” 


which was intended to convey to the passer-by 
the information that a good square meal 
could be procured inside. 

A liquor bar held out the following induce- 
ment to Colonials: 


‘“ AUSTRALIANS DONE HERE,” 
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and it was rumoured that they were,— 
“done brown!” 
A similar advertisment read: 


“THE BEST LICKER IS SOLED ONLY IN THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT.” 


The advent of our troops caused numberless 
restaurants to spring into existence, each 
such place being, of course, a saloon as well 
as an eating-house, and names such as “‘ The 
Melbourne Buffet,” “ The Sidney Saloon,” 
“ Ballarat Bar,’ ‘“‘ Auckland Restaurant,’’ 
etc., etc., were bestowed on them. But the 
most amusing advertisement was that of two 
Egyptians, who opened a laundry near the 
Zeitoun camp, and whose sign read, 


“TWO EGYPTIANS WANT WASHING, VERY 
CHEAP, VERY NICE.” 


The first part of this advertisement was 
undeniably true; in fact, I have not yet 
met a lower-class Egyptian who didn’t need 
washing very badly. They are unbelievably 
dirty. The Mohammedan mother never 
washes her child, or suffers it to be washed, 
until it is over six months old. To bathe the 
poor infant would, according to their idea, 
be but to invite evil spirits (ginns) to enter 
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into it. Unfortunately, however, they ap- 
parently forget to wash it when the six 
months have passed, being, I suppose, under 
the impression that cleanliness is a luxury 
that can safely be dispensed with. 

The poor children of heathenism, brought 
up amidst dirt and squalor, hearing the foulest 
of foul talk, rarely educated save by the 
Christian missionary— what chance have 
they? Is it to be marvelled at that nearly 
seventy-five per cent. of them die before they 
reach the age of knowing good fromevil? Is 
it not far better that they should? I may be 
unorthodox, but it is my profound conviction 
that there will be found in the eternal presence 
of Him who said “ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me” more heathen children than 
many Christians seem to imagine. To say, 
as one good but narrow man (that is, if a 
person can be “ good”’ in the truest sense of 
the word, and at the same time be “ narrow ” 
did when speaking of them, “ They were 
not baptised, and, of course, there was no 
hope for them,” is simply inconceivable. 
“If God didn’t have mercy on those poor 
kids,”’ said a blunt, rough Christian soldier 
to me when repeating the first remark, ‘I 
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wouldn’t have much to do with Him. I don’t 
see a word in the Bible which says that 
children who are not old enough to believe 
should be baptised, and God is not the sort 
to condemn unjustly any child for something 
over which it had no control, and for which 
no one could blame it. I couldn’t stick it 
(the statement), and told him straight that 
to believe what he did was to insult not only 
God’s love, but God’s brains.”’ 

Iam absolutely convinced that the majority 
of these children of heathenism will be saved. 

Although poor, although ill-housed and 
ill-clad, even the lowest class seem to have 
sufficient to eat. The mildness of the climate 
is such that the lack of what we would consider 
sufficient shelter and clothing does not seem 
seriously to affect the health of the people. 

It is, so old residents of Egypt have in- 
formed me, impossible to compare the present 
condition of the lower classes in Egypt with 
what it was prior to the British occupa- 
tion. The days of the enforced Corvée when 
thousands of breadwinners were dragged from 
their homes and fields and compelled to work 
without pay for months and years in order 
to gratify the insenate ambition or sordid 
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avarice of some Pasha have happily gone 
for ever. Never in her history has Egypt 
been so fairly governed; never has she as a 
nation been so prosperous. That is not to say 
that we as a nation are loved. We are 
respected and feared, welcomed by the 
Copt, who for the first time for six hundred 
years dwells in safety, but disliked by 
the average Mohammedan. The latter, un- 
educated and consequently bigoted, would, 
I verily believe, prefer to be cruelly oppressed 
by one of his own religion than to be justly 
ruled by the “ Unbeliever.” 

But much as British rule, despite the fact 
that it has been hampered by the existence 
of the ‘ Capitulations,” has accomplished, 
it has until now been unable to ameliorate 
the condition of the Mohammedan women. 
“Cribbed, cabined, and confined” by her 
religion, the creature rather than the com- 
panion of man, condemned to suffer de- 
gradation, whilst man is exalted, there is but 
one Hope for her, one Friend, one Saviour— 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is significant that one rarely sees a 
native woman (other than a Copt), over the 
age of fifty. I remarked on this to a man of 
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wide and varied experience in Mohammedan 
countries, and asked him if he had noticed 
this, and, if it were the case, how he accounted 
for it? He replied that it was unhappily 
only too true, and that from his knowledge 
of the real condition of their lives it was the 
hardships they endured, the neglect, the 
absence of all that made life worth living, 
that caused so many to die prematurely. 

Of course there are, I am glad to say, many 
splendid exceptions among the Mohammedans 
in which the women are well cared for and 
loved despite the fact that they are past 
middle age, but what I have said unfortunately 
is true in the majority of cases. Polygamy, 
the fatal facility of divorce that obtains 
among Mohammedans, the perpetual friction 
in the harem between the favourite wife and 
the other more unfortunate wives, the de- 
gradation of womanhood, should create in 
our minds a deep sympathy for these poor 
unfortunates. 

No man can compare the lot of women in 
a Christian land with the condition of women 
in Mohammedan countries. The difference 
is aS great as that existent between the re- 
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I have had pointed out to me the house 
of an Egyptian who, so I was informed by a 
credible authority, although under forty years 
of age, had had over thirty wives, whom he 
had divorced upon the slenderest of pretexts. 
Another Egyptian, a wealthy landowner in 
Southern Egypt, had been the husband of 
over thirty-five wives, and was the proud 
father of more than a hundred children. 
Educated Mohammedans, however, have in 
conversation with me deplored these con- 
ditions most earnestly and wholeheartedly. 

I have mentioned these facts about the 
low status of womanhood in general, and 
wifehood in particular, since it accounts to 
no inconsiderable extent for the awful im- 
morality that unhappily exists in Cairo. 
There is but one life, and that a life of shame, 
remaining for these poor creatures who by 
the laws of facile divorce inculcated by 
Mohammed are thrust out into a censorious, 
man-ruled world. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THE ESBEKIA AND FISHMARKET 


I FEEL compelled to place before the public 
the real truth concerning the flagrant and 
unblushing immorality which is so manifest 
in certain districts of Cairo. I do so with 
considerable diffidence, since I am only too 
conscious that my motives in thus writing 
are likely to be grossly misinterpreted, and 
that I lay myself open to the charge of being 
either egotistic or prurient. 

Much exaggerated reports of the ill-be- 
haviour of our Australian and New Zealand 
troops have been circulated through the 
length and breadth of the Commonwealth 
and the Dominion. Statements have been 
made which infer, if they do not actually 
state, that the great majority of our gallant 
soldiers were guilty of sins of impurity during 
the period when they were camped near 
Cairo. Owing to the nature of my work in 
the slums of that city I am better qualified 
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than many to give the lie direct to these 
reports. 

I also desire to place before my readers, 
as plainly as I possibly can, the actual con- 
ditions prevailing in these quarters, that 
they may to some extent realise the terrible 
temptations to which our boys were exposed, 
and so be the more disposed to temper 
judgment with mercy to those who have 
fallen. 

I must, first of all, ask that it be borne in 
mind that tens of thousands of British, 
Australian, and New Zealand troops were 
stationed in and near Cairo. In every large 
body of men there will be necessarily a 
proportion of “ rotters ’’ or “ wasters.”” Five 
per cent. of these make more disturbance 
and create more rumour than the remaining 
ninety-five per cent. who live clean, whole- 
some lives. To reflect on the morality of a 
large majority because of the immorality of 
a small minority is not only foolish but wicked. 
I here deliberately state that in a previous 
ministry of nearly seventeen years I have 
not met so many noble men in the same space 
of time as I have during the eighteen months 
I have been privileged to be a chaplain with 
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the New Zealand Expeditionary Force. The 
very best of our youth are to be found in 
the ranks—men of culture, refinement, and 
religion, who despite their environment rose 
superior to it, and by their manly, clean, 
wholesome lives did good to all with 
whom they came in contact. In justice to 
these I feel it my bounden duty to justify 
the larger proportion of our men from the 
cowardly innuendos hurled at their heads 
by “arm-chair”’ critics who hadn't the 
“grit and go”’ to do what those they so 
freely criticise have done—resign the comforts 
of home and fight, in many cases unto death, 
for King and country. 

I know Australia from North to South, 
from East to West. There is scarcely a 
town of any size which I have not visited. 
Nearly twenty years ago I worked among 
all classes of men throughout Australia and 
consequently know personally the social con- 
ditions of that great country. I have also 
travelled New Zealand from the North Cape 
to the Bluff. Realising, therefore, the favour- 
able moral atmosphere in which the majority 
of our Colonial boys have been brought up, 
and knowing, as I know, the new, startling, 
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and all but overwhelming temptations of an 
Eastern town, especially a city which bears 
such an ill-repute as Cairo, I say that to 
me the marvel is not that so many but that 
so few fell. 

We arrived in Zeitoun on or about the 
4th of December 1914, and before a week 
had passed tales, more or less exaggerated, 
were being told of the fearful prevalence of 
vice in its very worst and most revolting 
forms. The notorious “‘ Wassah,” the sights 
to be seen there, the shamelessness of the 
women, the effrontery of the pimps, became 
common talk. 

Realising to some extent the awfulness of 
the situation and the crying need that some- 
thing should be done for our boys, I consulted 
Chaplain-Major Luxford, the chief chaplain 
of the N.Z.E. Force. He is an officer for 
whom I had and have, though in an increased 
measure, a high opinion, and in whose judg- 
ment I reposed the greatest confidence. 
His opinion was that we as chaplains should 
rebuke this vice whenever occasion served, 
but should personally abstain from visiting 
the slums. I understood the reason that led 
him to this opinion, but was still, in my own 
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mind, far from being convinced that he was 
right. So, in deference to his wish, I de- 
sisted for a fortnight from going near the 
notorious streets. 

However, one evening whilst reading my 
Bible, these words of the Master rang in- 
sistently in my ears: “I am come to seek 
and to save that which was lost,’’ and coupled 
thereto, “‘ As the Father has sent Me even so 
send I you.” In these words I recognised 
what the Duke of Wellington termed ‘‘ my 
marching orders.”’ I knew, as Major Luxford 
had hinted, that my motives would be liable 
to be misconstrued, and while I thought over 
the matter was much inclined to choose the 
path of least resistance. I remembered how 
it was prophetically stated of the Lord Jesus 
that He “‘ became the song of the drunkard ” 
and was called, and deservedly so, the 
“friend of publicans and sinners.”” He not 
only ‘“‘ made Himself of no reputation ’”’ but 
lost all reputation, from the view-point of 
the religious world of His day, and I, since 
“the servant cannot be greater than His 
Master,’’ must be content in seeking to 
‘follow in His steps ’”’ to lose my reputation 
as He lost His. 
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A business or professional man may forfeit 
his moral reputation and yet not suffer 
materially. But let a minister of religion 
have but the faintest breath of slander dim 
the lustre of his character and he were better 
dead. It was thus no light matter to me 
when I deliberately planned labours which 
I knew must inevitably expose me, in no 
small degree, to the malice of evil tongues, 
and which might wreck my whole future. 

On New Year’s day, 1915, a friend, a 
captain in the N.Z.M.C., asked me if I had 
seen the slums in the Esbekia, and on my 
replying in the negative, volunteered to 
drive me through them. That drive was an 
eye-opener. I knew that things were bad, 
but not how bad. It was a nightmare— 
inconceivably vile and horribly grotesque. 
The narrow, evil-smelling, tortuous lanes 
literally lined by these poor degraded women 
of almost every nationality, the foul cries of 
solicitation sounded in a veritable Babel of 
tongues, the barbaric dress and ornaments 
which many of them wore, the flaring lights, 
the flaunting evils, all combined to produce 
on the mind of a European an impression of 
unreality. ‘‘ Things never could be as bad 
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as this,’”’ one argued, “‘ and therefore it must 
be a dream.”” But it was no dream. It was 
an infinitely awful reality. Each nationality 
seemed to rival the other in bestiality. Arabs, 
Egyptians (all Mohammedans; no Coptic 
girl is to be found earning her livelihood by 
prostitution), Circassians, Greeks, Syrians, 
Nubians, French and Italians were all re- 
presented. Thank God, however, there was 
not one British woman in that motley throng. 
The Government immediately deport any 
fallen English girl. For over half an hour 
we drove as fast as possible through street 
after street and lane after lane before we 
were clear of .the shrieks of invitation, the 
coarse clamour, and the unspeakable sights 
of that veritable hell on earth. 

Tennyson sings, “‘ Things seen are mightier 
than things heard.” I had thought the work 
to which I had determined to put my hand 
would be difficult, but I did not realise, until 
I had actually seen it for myself, the full 
immensity and hideous awfulness of the 
task. A feeling of impotence crept over me. 
What could I, single-handed, do against 
so many? Could anyone hope to combat, 
with any prospect of success, the rampant 
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evils of these foul quarters? One could but 
try. Success lay in God’s hands. From 
that day when I first had a vision of the 
exceeding sinfulness of the sexual sins of 
Cairo, with but few unavoidable exceptions 
I spent four hours each evening on three and 
sometimes five nights a week seeking to stem 
the foul tide of immorality that threatened 
to overwhelm so many of our soldiers. I 
made a point of doing this work on those 
nights which immediately followed the 
arrival in Cairo of fresh troops, whether 
British, Australian, or New Zealander, and 
on leave nights. 

Various causes had contributed to making 
this saturnalia of lust so inexpressibly evil 
as it was at the time of which I write. 
These hapless women flocked into the city 
from Port Said, Alexandria, the country 
towns of Egypt, and from lands over the sea, 
to prey upon the thousands of British and 
Colonial troops. Cairo, long before the latter’s 
arrival, had always been a haven of refuge, 
a last resort for the demi-monde of the various 
seaports on the Mediterranean. 


Deleted at suggestion of Censor. 
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Deleted at suggestion of Censor. 


What is the number of these unfortunates ? 
That is the question which has often been 
put to me by those who knew the kind of 
work in which I had been engaged. I can 
only speak approximately of the actual 
numbers in Cairo. There are, I believe on 
good authority, two thousand three hundred 
licensed native women, and over eight 
hundred licensed European women. Ex- 
actly how many unlicensed native and 
European women ply their unholy trade no 
one can say, certainly they must number thou- 
sands. These licensed women, European and 
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native, are for the most part herded together 
in a small area within close proximity to 
the most fashionable quarter in Cairo. Were 
it possible to give the exact total of all the 
licensed and unlicensed women I am persuaded 
the British world would stand aghast and with 
one voice demand that the city be purified. 
Unlicensed women are everywhere—in the 
“‘ pensions,” in hotels, and in the hundreds 
of liquor bars which infest the city. De- 
_ spite the vigilance (?) of the police they 
infest the whole community in city and 
suburbs alike. 

I do not desire to discuss at length the 
“pros and cons” as to the advisability 
of the Egyptian system of registration of 
these licensed women, other than to say 
that in my opinion more have fallen as 
the result of these women’s being able to 
assure the men that they were healthy, and 
backing their assurance by the production 
of a certificate, than through the unlicensed 
women who far outnumber their more 
favoured sisters. 

The examination of these women must be 
necessarily perfunctory owing to the thou- 
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sands who report themselves weekly or fort- 
nightly for that purpose, and the limited 
number of medical men available for that 
unpleasant duty. Such an inspection may 
to a limited extent prevent the spread of 
disease, but that is all that can be claimed 
for it. Any specialist in this particular form 
of disease will admit the absolute impossi- 
bility of pronouncing any woman to be free 
from venereal complaints unless a lengthy 
bacteriological examination extending over 
many days has been undertaken. If this is 
not done, and if certificates are issued after 
what is necessarily an inconclusive inspection, 
the result is only to lull men into sinning 
under a sense of fancied security. Scores 
of men have confessed to me that it was 
by the production of these certificates that 
they were induced to yield to the entreaties 
of the licensed courtesan. 

All the present evils were accentuated by 
the fact that over thirty thousand Australians 
and New Zealanders (a number which was 
afterwards, of course, considerably increased), 
were suddenly quartered within easy reach 
of the city of Cairo. From lands where, 
happily, few sexual temptations prevail, they 
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were plunged into the vortex of a notoriously 
evil Oriental city. Cooped up in transports 
for from six to eight weeks, under what to 
them was severe discipline, is it to be wondered 
at that the reaction was great ; that a certain 
proportion, loosed for the first time from the 
restraints of home and of a Christian land, 
should plunge into excess; that, rejoicing 
in their new-found liberty, they should turn 
that liberty into license; that, withheld 
from the use of intoxicants for weeks they 
should, in a city where nearly every shop 
sold liquor, drink to excess? The greater 
number, nevertheless, I repeat, behaved 
themselves as worthy representatives of their 
respective colonies. 

Over and above the causes which I have 
mentioned as contributing to the sad con- 
dition of affairs in Cairo was the liquor traffic. 
Had immorality been the only foe, the fight 
would not have been one-tenth as stern as it 
proved. I speak advisedly when [I state 
that nine-tenths of the men who fell did so 
under the influence of strong drink. Alcohol 
anywhere tends to produce immorality. 
This is more evident in Cairo than in any 
other place where I have been. 
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Pure alcohol is surprisingly cheap. In the 
Esbekia and Fishmarket there are number- 
less bars; in one street there is one every 
few yards. The liquor sellers act in many 
cases in collusion with the keepers of the 
houses of ill-fame, and freely permit the 
latter to use their bars as places for solici- 
tation. Despite statements made to the 
contrary I am fully persuaded, as the result 
of my own experience in noting the effects 
produced on our men, that the liquor has 
been “doped” or drugged. I have seen 
men who assured me that though they 
had only drunk two or three glasses they 
had become stupefied, and remained in a 
comatose state for hours. One case I re- 
member in which a man, a strictly moderate 
drinker, took but two glasses of whisky, and 
was for eighteen hours afterwards in a state 
of absolute insensibility. The effect pro- 
duced, as I noted it, was to induce the nor- 
mally moral man to become temporarily 
immoral. I have time and again seen men 
walk into a liquor bar as sober as men could 
be, and after one or two drinks behave like 
sexual maniacs. I have, not once but scores 
of times, followed these men into the houses 
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of ill-fame, and found them in a state of 
insensibility or temporary insanity, and 
have by sheer force, before they could come 
to any harm, either carried or supported 
them out of the brothels, and sent or accom- 
panied them to the railway station by cab 
or Car. 

One evening I was standing near a house 
of ill-fame in the Esbekia seeking to prevent, 
and to a great extent succeeding in prevent- 
ing, men from entering, when I noticed a 
young fresh-faced New Zealander enter a bar 
nearly opposite. He was not there more 
than about ten minutes, when he came out, 
_ evidently under the influence of liquor, ac- 
companied by a big Berber who was piloting 
him to the evil house for which he was “‘ pimp ”’ 
or “tout.” I followed them, but when I 
had passed a turning in the lane, finding they 
had evidently turned down a side alley, I 
turned to my left, and was in time to see a 
door being shut. I put my shoulder against 
the door, burst it open, upsetting the woman 
who had closed it, and, entering, saw the New 
Zealand boy lying on a low bed insensible, 
his head nearly on the floor, whilst the Berber 
was searching his hip pocket. I promptly 
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gave the robber a kick which sent him to the 
floor, and turned to place the soldier’s head 
on. the pillow. As I did so the Berber rose 
and rushed at me with a drawn knife. I 
stepped aside and caught him under the jaw 
with my right fist. He stopped rather 
suddenly and gave me no further trouble. 
The woman flew at me, and, before I could 
prevent her, scratched my face rather badly. 
When I had induced her to leave me alone 
I picked up the man, carried him into the 
Wagh el Birka, 200 yards, I suppose, away, 
and sent him in a cab to Zeitoun. He told 
me next morning when he regained con- 
sciousness that he had no recollection of 
anything that had transpired since his second 
glass of beer, and that two beers comprised 
all the drinks he had had that day. 

The G.O.C., General Maxwell, was re- 
sponsible, I believe, for ordering the com-. 
pulsory inspection of liquors. The contents 
were analysed, and it shows how greatly 
adulteration was practised when The 
Egyptian Mail, some months after this in- 
spection was instituted, stated that thirty- 
seven per cent. of the liquors analysed were 
adulterated. 
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I am glad to say that this inspection, 
whilst it did not, as was scarcely to be 
expected, entirely abolish the “ doping,” 
exercised a by no means inconsiderable effect 
in ensuring that the soldiers had purer 
liquor. Certainly the number of those who 
were rendered temporarily unconscious as the 
result of the use of liquor considerably 
decreased. 

I strongly suspect, however, that, in some 
cases, if not in many, the “ drug,’”’ whatever 
it was, was not in the bottle of beer or whisky, 
but was added to the beer when it was in the 
glass, and consequently no analysis of the 
liquor in bottle or bulk would reveal its 
presence. This suspicion I have heard ex- 
pressed by many soldiers who did not hesitate 
to state that they must have been drugged 
in that manner. 

This unholy alliance which exists between 
the liquor seller and the prostitute is by no 
means confined to Egypt. I know of many 
cases in London, and other English cities. 
One thing is certain, banish the liquor, and 
before six months have passed nine-tenths 
of the unfortunate women would have to 
seek an honest means of procuring a liveli- 
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hood. Hundreds upon hundreds of soldiers 
fall only because liquor has first benumbed 
their judgment, lessened their self-control, 
deadened their consciences, and quickened 
their passions. 
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EVILS OF CAIRO 


IT was in the first week of 1915 that I faced 
the ordeal of seeking to dissuade the soldiers 
from entering the bad houses in the Esbekia. 
One night I had been slumming near the 
bottom of Clot Bey Street when I saw some 
men, all more or less under the influence of 
liquor, going down a narrow business street 
that lies immediately behind the Hotel 
Bristol. I followed them and, to my great 
surprise, found that after proceeding along 
this street for a few hundred yards they 
turned to the right, and in a minute or two 
were in the midst of the worst slum (the 
Fishmarket) I had up to then seen. I thus 
quickly discovered how much greater was 
the task I had set myself than I had at first 
anticipated—instead of one I had two large 
districts in which to work. Subsequent re- 
search, unfortunately, still further increased 
the field of my labours. Weekly I discovered 
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fresh houses outside the licensed area which 
it behoved me to watch with the view of 
preventing men from entering if possible. 

It was a great and pleasant surprise to me 
to discover that, hateful and loathsome as 
my work was, the men to whom I spoke 
invariably took my word of warning and of 
counsel in good part. I never, to use their 
own expression, “ shoved religion down their 
throats,” or “‘ preached at them.” I felt 
instinctively that it was no use to assume 
ahy airs of conscious superiority—which, to 
tell the truth, I was far from feeling. I 
tried to regard each man as I would a younger 
brother, and a brother, who was, at that 
particular moment, fighting his best against 
the terrible stress and strain of a great temp- 
tation. To scold a man at such a moment 
would only tend to exasperate him and con- 
sequently do harm instead of good. What 
he wanted was that word of cheer which goes 
far to the warming of the heart, and towards 
inspiring that hope which presages victory. 
I invariably assumed that they were fighting 
to the best of their ability against defeat and 
consequent disgrace. God knew, although 
often it was hidden from my eyes, the brave 
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struggle so many of them were putting up 
against the forces of evil without and within. 

Of course I made many mistakes, but to 
the credit of the soldiers be it said that 
although I must have spoken to thousands 
I cannot remember more than two or three 
instances in which the men were offended. 
And in each of such instances they were 
very, very drunk. 

One night, during the first week, I went 
up to an Australian soldier just as he was 
entering a house of ill-repute and said to him: 

“ Don’t you think that this is a good place 
to be out of ?”’ 

He looked me up and down, noted my 
badge, and then said meaningly, “I think 
so, Captain.”” He paused and then resumed, 
“especially for parsons,” laying great em- 
phasis.on the last few words. 

I burst out laughing and replied, “* You 
got me that time; aren’t you Irish ? ” 

He assumed a most pronounced Irish 
brogue as he replied, ‘‘Shure an I’m 
that.” : 

“Where do you come from ? ” 

He told me, and we stood at the door 
laughing and cracking jokes for a few moments 
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until the opportunity arrived for me to tell 
him why I had taken up this work. He 
then said : 

“TIL do what you say, your reverence, 
Pll go home and be a good boy.” 

“Good-bye ; try to be good.” 

I laughed and suggested that we should 
walk together to the station, which we did, 
and parted the very best of friends. 

I had another encounter with an Irish lad 
who belonged to an English regiment. I 
happened to be standing at the entrance to 
one of these houses, outside of which over 
a hundred men were waiting to enter, and 
I spoke to each man just as he was about 
to cross the threshold. In the majority of 
instances I was successful in inducing them 
to desist, when up came this Irish soldier 
and said : 

“By gob! ye’re a great praste, anyhow.” 

6¢ Why ? a3 

‘‘T’m a Roman Catholic,” he said. 

“Are you? Better a good Roman Catholic 
than a bad Protestant.” 

He had evidently mistaken me for a Roman 
Catholic, owing, I suppose, to the fact that 
I was clean-shaven, but now a dim suspicion 
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of my orthodoxy seemed to flit across his mind. 
So he queried. 

“‘ Are you a Roman Catholic praste ? ”’ 

“No,” I replied, “I’m a_ Baptist 
minister.” 

“ Well I’m d——d” 

“T hope you won't be,” I said. “Why?” 

“ By gob, if ye’re not a praste, ye’re d——d 
near good enough to be one.” 

Having paid me the highest compliment in 
his power he left me chuckling over what he 
had said. 

I have often thanked God for the saving 
gift of humour, and am persuaded that I 
should not have been able to bear the severe 
stress and strain of my slum work as long 
as I did had it not been possible even there 
to have occasionally a good laugh. 

It is impossible to treat men as if they 
were turned out by machinery. Various men 
demand different methods. Each had his 
own peculiar individuality. Consequently I 
had to use every conceivable means in order 
to effect my desired purpose. A good joke 
was often, I found, the best lever. With others 
an appeal to their home life often touched a 
tender chord, as in the following instance. 
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Going down the Diab Tiab, one of the 
worst lanes in one of the worst slums of Cairo, 
I saw immediately in the front of me a bright- 
faced New Zealander obviously hailing from 
one of the country districts. He, evidently 
acting on a sudden impulse, swung round to 
the left, and entered a vile Berberine house 
of ill-repute. 

I followed him into the inner room. He 
apparently thought I was one of his “‘Cobbers”’ 
or companions, for he didn’t turn round. I 
stepped up to him, and, laying my hand on 
his shoulder, said : 

“Look here, my boy, you wouldn’t like 
your people at home to know that you were 
in a place like this, would you ? ” 

He looked at me for a moment and re- 
cognised me. His eyes fell. Poor lad (he 
was not more than twenty), he was ashamed 
of my seeing his tears and said : 

“God knows I wouldn’t.”’ 

The women, of whom there were two in 
the room, broke out into voluble en- 
treaties, but a sharp word and threatening 
gesture quickly reduced them to frightened 
silence. 

He looked slowly round the tawdry, evil, 
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and filthy room, at the black, painted, be- 
dizened creatures, and when I said: 

“Then for God’s sake, for your mother’s 
sake, for your own sake, get away from this 
vile hole.”’ 

He gladly and willingly assented. We 
walked together, and when we came down. 
to the Wagh el Birka street he stood still 
and said : 

“Thank you, Captain, I want to make 
you a promise.” 

“What is it, my lad?” 

‘““T want to promise you that I will never 
come near this hell again. I thought I 
could trust myself. I only came because 
my mates did. I want to make it impossible 
for me to return to the Esbekia, and so I 
promise you that I will never go to such a 
place, or near such a quarter again.” 

A very few weeks elapsed before this boy 
came late one evening into my tent and 
yielded himself to the One who alone could 
save and keep. The next morning he wrote 
to his mother, telling her that he had done 
so, and, with a glad smile came up to me as 
I sat at the Y.M.C.A. table, and flinging the 
letter into the letter-box said: 
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“That will tell them what they have 
longed and prayed for more than anything 
else.”’ 

His after life attested to the reality of the 
change he professed. 

It was, as may easily be imagined, no easy 
matter to dissuade men when they were sober, 
but I had to resort to all sorts of ruses to 
prevent intoxicated men from entering these 
vile houses. Many a time I have spent a full 
half-hour talking and arguing, on some other 
subject, of course, with semi-intoxicated men, 
until I was able to rush them down to the 
station or tram, assuming, I am afraid, a 
greater fear than I really felt lest they should 
miss their train or tram and consequently 
spend their night in the guard-room, and the 
following morning receive from the O.C. 
that military panacea for all ills, “C.B.,” 
which is not, as the non-military person 
might be disposed to imagine, an award 
for merit, but on the other hand a reward 
for demerit which entails “ Confinement to 
Barracks.” 

One night I had played this, I trust, 
allowable trick, and had managed to persuade 
about six half-drunks of the absolute necessity 
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of hurrying home to avoid punishment, had 
got them on the Clot Bey tram, when one of 
them, who had just enough wit left to perceive 
that he and his companions had been out- 
witted, shook his forefinger solemnly before 
my face and said : 

“Oh yes, I-m drunk, but not too d——d 
drunk to know that I’ve been—di-did— 
(what’s the blamed word?)—ah! I’ve got 
it—diddled; and you, Captain, for all you 
look so blessed innocent, is the bloke that’s 
did-did-diddelled us,’’ and all the way to 
camp he gloated over the discomfiture of his 
“fooled cobbers.”’ 

Those who have had personal knowledge 
of the slums of London, Paris, Berlin, Naples, 
New York, Buenos Ayres, and San Francisco 
have assured me that the moral condition 
of Cairo is not worse than in those cities. 
But when I have questioned them as to 
whether that solicitation which is so open 
and so shameless in Cairo is permitted in 
any of the above-mentioned cities, they have 
one and all admitted that in that respect 
Cairo possessed an unenviable pre-eminence. 

The Wagh el Birka is a street which lies 
in close proximity to fashionable hotels like 
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Shepheard’s and the Continental. In it the 
appalling scenes of moral degradation can be 
witnessed in the broad light of day. Nearly 
all the houses in it are occupied by licensed 
women. Nearly every window has a balcony, 
and since many of the houses are three- 
storied, a large number, sometimes nearly 
and often over twenty women, may be seen 
in one house leaning over the balconies, in 
every stage of undress, shouting out their 
foul invitations to passers-by. This street 
has become one of the show places of Cairo, 
and any afternoon after 4 p.m and evening 
_ thousands of soldiers promenade the street 
beneath, gazing at and passing remarks upon 
these shameless creatures. Unhappily it 
became the custom for the older resident 
soldiers to take their newly arrived comrades 
to view this hideous exhibition of unblushing 
depravity. The result is obvious. Many 
men who had no intention of falling became 
habituated to the foul and suggestive sights, 
and as Pope says : 


‘Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 
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So, many fell, and fell grievously. Unhappily 
this street is but one of the many where 
similar if not worse sights may be seen 
in broad daylight. For obvious reasons I 
cannot give in detail descriptions of the in- 
credible sights which not only I, but thousands 
of young soldiers, have witnessed. 

One Saturday between 11 a.m. and I p.m. 
I piloted Colonel C. E. R. Mackesy (O.C. of 
my regiment, the Auckland Mounted Rifles) 
through these districts, and he can confirm 
the fact of the unmentionable sights which 
we on that occasion witnessed. The actors 
in this indescribable scene were without 
exception licensed women. 

Temptation will exist as long as this present 
age endures. I doubt whether it would be 
to the advantage of mankind that it should 
cease. But normal temptation is one thing, 
abnormal temptation another. The one is 
essential to goodness, the other destructive 
of morality. I venture to say that the 
particular temptations of which I dare do 
no more than hint, permitted in Cairo, are 
such as no Government should tolerate for 
a day. 

Throughout Australia and New Zealand 
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there has been for some time a rapidly in- 
creasing dissatisfaction that our men should 
be exposed to these all but overwhelming 
sensual temptations. I take this extract 
from a letter I received from a lady in South 
Australia. She says: 

“T have given three boys to the service of 
their King and country. I would not recall 
them if I could. I am convinced our cause 
is just. What I fear for them more than 
death is disgrace. I have heard of some 
men who have been sent back here as the 
result of their sins, and sometimes I tremble 
for the safety of my boys. Do help them if 
you can.” 

Parents’ letters couched in the same strain 
have reached me from all the Australian 
states and the Dominion of New Zealand. 

“ We as Colonials have a right to demand 
that our men, who have shown such mar- 
vellous patriotism, should be protected from 
such extraordinary temptations as prevail 
in Cairo, and to a lesser degree in Alexandria,” 
is the burden of their cry. 

No reason, save a strategic one, can justify 
the placing of the camps so near to the 
great cities. The loss in numbers from 
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disease will, if ever published, astonish the 
world. | 

I desire once again to emphasise that when 
one knows first-hand the real magnitude of 
the sensualities of Cairo the marvel is 
that such a large proportion of our soldiers 
escaped unscathed. I have been compelled 
to hint at certain things, but no hints, 
however strong, can convey to a non-resident 
any real sense of the full enormity of the 
iniquities of Egypt. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MORE EVILS OF CAIRO 


PERHAPS the most insiduous form of tempta- 
tion is that presented in the “ can-cans.”’ 
These places are often represented by the 
touts as being merely dance rooms, and the 
invitation is generally couched in these words : 

“‘Can-can place, very nice, very s'lect, real 
native dances.” 

And the unsophisticated stranger is taken 
to what is really a brothel of the worst type 
where sensuous dances are performed by 
either nude or very partially clad women. 
In fact, as far as I was able to learn, every 
“can-can”’ is a brothel and nearly every 
native brothel is a “can-can.” It is im- 
possible to estimate the number of men 
who have been reached and ruined in these 
particular hell-houses. 

One night down at the Fishmarket I 
saw a group of from twelve to fifteen British 
and New Zealanders enter a “‘can-can.” I 
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followed them as they stood waiting for the 
disgusting and suggestive dance to commence, 
and spoke to them plainly as to their absolute 
folly in thus tempting temptation, and with 
all the power I possessed urged them for their 
own good and for the sake of their people 
at home to come out. They listened to me 
dumbfounded, and when I had finished, their 
natural leader thanked me and, turning to 
the others, said : 

‘Look here, boys, the Old Captain’s on 
the square, and it is up to us to clear 
out.”’ 

I interviewed the head woman, and bluffed 
her into returning the money the men had 
paid (five piastres or about one shilling each), 
much to her disgust and their surprise. 

I can, however, remember time and again 
having to use not only moral but physical 
force in clearing these “‘ can-cans ’’ of mere 
boys who had been induced to attend them 
by their vile touts. I failed, I think, only 
about a dozen times in persuading men to 
leave these disgusting performances, and in 
each case the majority of the men who refused 
to leave were very much under the influence 
of liquor. 
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Another pest is the “tout.” He is 
ubiquitous. His methods may vary, but 
his one aim is to inveigle men to these evil 
houses. Sometimes he places in the hand of 
a passer-by an apparently innocent card which 
bears the address of some infamous woman ; 
often he seeks to stir up the passions -of 
some young soldier, by showing him under 
the pledge of strictest secrecy the vilest of 
vile photographs ; but more often he offers 
to show the soldier some place where “ ladies, 
very s'lect, very pitty, live.” There must 
be in Cairo hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
these despicable parasites. Recently (I wrote 
this in December 1915) the police took 
active steps to rid the city of this class, 
happily with some success. 

It has always afforded me the keenest 
pleasure to administer well-deserved physical 
chastisement to members of this unholy and 
numerous profession. When I first com- 
menced slumming it was an easy matter to 
catch them red-handed, but as I and the nature 
of my work became better known it was ex- 
tremely difficult. I was foolishly congratulat- 
ing myself on the evident fact that there 
were evidently fewer “‘ pimps ”’ in the Esbekia 
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after two months labour therein, and it was 
not until I was informed by an Arabic-speaking 
Cairo gentleman who accompanied me one 
night on my rounds that men and boys were 
detailed to watch for me, and my appear- 
ance anywhere reported by them, was quite 
sufficient to make all the rest of these gentry 
disappear for the time being. 

There was one “ tout ’’ who was only too 
successful in his profession. I often yearned 
to have a touching interview with him, and 
impatiently awaited the opportunity. At 
last one night, from the other side of the 
street, I saw him talking to some British 
soldiers who were little more than boys. 
Pretending not to see him I passed on, went 
up a side street, doubled back, and keeping 
well in the shade I listened to him exercising 
all his eloquence, which was great, and his 
English, which was small, in the endeavour 
to induce them to patronise the house for 
which he was touting. Making myself appear 
as small as possible I advised the lads to 
“tell him to clear out.’”” My gentleman was 
virtuously indignant. 

“What for you say that? Good house. 
Come on, sirs,” addressing the soldiers. 
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He had incautiously come too near. I 
made a jump, caught him by the scruff of 
his neck, twisted his gallabia, and proceeded 
to administer with a good sjambok the 
soundest thrashing he had ever received. He 
wept profusely and howled loudly. At 
length, my right arm becoming somewhat 
tired, and sympathising with him in his 
evident desire to leave my presence, I helped 
him a few yards with a well-placed kick, and 
then he ran. When he had got half a chain 
away, just like a whipped puppy he suddenly 
realised the awfulness of the torture to which 
he had been subjected, and let out a shriek 
of concentrated agony. It was very comical. 
The crowd which had rapidly congregated 
burst into a veritable chorus of laughter 
(there are few things an Egyptian seems to 
enjoy more than seeing another thrashed,) 
and the last we saw of him he was still running. 
I never saw that gentleman again. 

Unfortunately, as soon as the novelty of 
visiting the evil native quarter had worn 
off, the more evil-disposed men began to | 
frequent the Esbekia European quarter of the 
city. These women were as bad, if not worse, 
than their darker-hued sisters. Their greater 
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attractiveness, of course, increased the danger, 
and more men owed their downfall and 
consequent disease to them than to the - 
natives. 

One night I was standing at the door of 
one of these better-class (?) European houses, 
speaking to the men as they were about to 
enter, and seeking to dissuade them. My 
efforts, I am thankful to say, were that 
night crowned with considerable success. 
Out of over a hundred men who were appar- 
parently waiting to enter I do not think 
ten passed me. As soon as my work began 
to tell, the women came down from the 
rooms above and gathering behind cursed 
me. I had been cursed before, but never 
so heartily and certainly never in so many 
tongues. In every language of the Levant, 
in French, Arabic, Italian, Greek, and broken 
English, they gave full vent to their individual 
and collective opinion of me, and, needless 
to say, their opinion was the reverse of 
flattering, and they evinced no hesitation 
in calling a spade a spade. If I have sur- 
vived that cursing with any good opinion 
as to my personal appearance or character 
they are certainly not to blame. I stood it, 
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smiling. At last, enraged at the fact that 
not a single man was entering their house, 
the Madam (the woman who owned the 
place), as they generally did on similar 
occasions, tried to stir up a riot. She 
piteously appealed to the men “ to knock the 
old beggar down,” “not to let grandfather 
(my slum name) spoil them in their pleasures,”’ 
and urged them “to be men and show they 
weren't afraid of their officers.” I have 
left out certain numerous and entirely un- 
necessary adjectives with which she garnished 
her speech. This last appeal was absolutely 
unneeded, for if there is an Australian who 
is afraid of his officer or anyone or any- 
thing, I have never met him. Three very 
drunk Australians drew their bayonets (this 
happened before the order was made pro- 
hibiting the men from wearing their bayonets 
in the city), and, loudly proclaiming their 
intention of “sticking the old beggar,’ 
tried to get through the crowd. The moment 
the riot commenced Madam was frightened. 
Jumping behind me, so as to be nearer the 
door and safety, she said: 

“You flightened ? ” 

I was a bit, but was not going to let her 
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have the satisfaction of knowing it, so I 
replied ‘‘ No.” 

‘““Me can’t comprehend you English, you 
not flightened anything, not even God, I 
think.”’ 

I could not help laughing at such a 
statement, coming as it did from such a 
source. 

The men who, however, had taken my 
warning to heart, said to me reassuringly, 
“ That’s all right, Captain, we'll stand by 
you,” and then to the crowd, “The Old 
Captain (my name among the soldiers in 
evident allusion to my white hair) is right. 
Let us stick to him.” 

The small party of drunken Australians 
were still pressing in my direction through 
the crowd, which, with a laudable and 
pardonable desire to see the fun, divided as 
quickly as possible. My adherents caught 
them by the scruff of their necks, banged 
their heads against the opposite wall, and 
lending them substantial aid with the toes 
of their boots, hurried them down to the 
main street. 

The leader of my party came up to me and 
said, ‘“‘ What shall we do with these 
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blessed women?” I turned to the latter 
and urged them to go into the house and 
shut the door. They, for the most part, 
took my advice, but those who did not were 
seized by their shoulders, rushed into the 
house, and urged in very strong language 
to stay there and keep the door shut unless 
they wanted trouble. This advice was acted 
upon. 

A considerable amount of mental and 
spiritual as well as physical strain resulted 
from long continuance in this work. The 
insufferable and indescribable stench was 
nauseating in the extreme. After hours of 
walking and talking in the Esbekia or 
Fishmarket it was a great relief to leave 
the horrors of the slums and_ breathe 
once more the purer air of the European 
quarter in Cairo. Night after night when 
I reached my tent I was too tired to 
sleep. This, at last, told on my health 
to such an extent that I became subject 
to serious internal troubles, and the P.M.O. 
ordered me to cease from the slum work. 
It was with a sad heart that I perforce 
acquiesced in the M.O.’s decision. Loath- 
some and unwholesome as were my labours, 
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I had grown to prize wonderfully the privilege 
of being able in some degree to help our 
lads in the time of their great temptations. 
Another reason increased my grief at hav- 
ing to relinquish this work, and that was 
this: During the first few months I met with 
great opposition, was often mobbed by the 
‘pimps’ and their satellites, and on two 
occasions nearly stabbed, but during the 
last five months I had met with practically no 
opposition from either the women, “ pimps,’ 
or soldiers. In fact, on the contrary, many 
of the latter constituted themselves my 
unofficial body-guard. I tender to them 
my heartiest thanks. Some of them I know 
laid down their lives on the peninsula, but 
others are at the present (February 1916) 
still on active service. 

I cannot speak too highly of the way in 
which the men met my overtures. Never, 
unless very, very intoxicated, did they 
resent my interference. Often, in fact hun- 
dreds of times, they voluntarily thanked 
me for what they were good enough to term 
my “real interest in them.”’ The roughest 
and toughest among them have on many 
occasions shown their appreciation. One 
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such man urged me to accept a large sum 
of money as a token of his gratitude, 
and was genuinely hurt when I, of course, 
refused. 

Although I was denied the privilege of 
seeing service on Gallipoli, despite my earnest 
endeavours to get there, I am in a position 
to bear my willing and hearty tribute to 
the magnificent results evident in Cairo 
which followed the splendid labours of the 
New Zealand padres at the front. They were 
Chaplain-Major Luxford (Methodist), whose 
courtesy, consideration, and absolute fairness 
peculiarly qualified him for the position of 
Senior Chaplain. (An ambulance orderly told 
me that when this padre was being carried 
down the hill, wounded nigh unto death, 
he begged the stretcher-bearers to put him 
down and take in his place a private who 
was not nearly so seriously injured): 
Chaplain-Major Grant (Presbyterian), one 
of God’s gentlemen, who laid down his 
life in an enemy trench seeking to save the 
wounded: Chaplain-Captain Dore (Roman 
Catholic) of my own regiment, the Auckland 
Mounted Rifles, who by his merry Irish wit 
cheered many during the dark hours, and 
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by his absolute unselfishness and fearlessness 
won the regard of all. (He was wounded 
severely and is partially paralysed as the 
result): Chaplain-Captain Taylor (Anglican), 
whose frail-looking frame concealed an 
indomitable spirit, and whose faithful and 
long-continued labours, despite wounds and 
disease, attested his devotion to his Master 
and to the men he served so well: Chaplain- 
Captain Bush King (Anglican), of whose 
work the men speak so highly: and last, but 
not least, Chaplain-Captain King (Presby- 
terian) who, I believe, put in a longer period 
of service than any other chaplain on the 
peninsula. Their respective churches may 
be pardonably proud of their representatives, 
and I, though a Base padre (perhaps, 
to avoid misunderstanding, I had _ better 
say a chaplain at the Base), bear testimony 
to the fact that in many cases the changed 
attitude to religion manifested by the re- 
turned soldiers was due to the practical 
Christianity they had seen exemplified in 
the lives of the padres and Christian men 
at the front. I know I reaped where 
they had sown, and from the time when 
the wounded and sick returned to Cairo, 
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my work in the slums was aided by 
the evidently increased respect for the 
“ padre.”’ 

The men had, in addition, been face to 
face, night and day, with death, and con- 
sequently they viewed life from a new 
standpoint. They had perforce considered 
eternal verities and were in consequence 
much more disposed to listen to the “ Glory 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

I was agreeably surprised to note the 
keen and intelligent interest that such a 
large number evinced in things Egyptian. 
When a lecture on “ Egypt”’ was announced 
to be held in any camp Y.M.C.A., the 
tent was certain to be crowded. Many 
became in a surprisingly short time re- 
markably well-informed as to the history 
of the various ruins, etc. It was impossible 
to visit any relics of antiquity without 
meeting crowds of soldiers. | 

Others became ardent, and in several 
cases fairly successful, curio-hunters. The 
Zeitoun camp is pitched, as I have already 
said, on a portion of the site of the old uni- 
versity city of On. Hard by was the famous 
Materieh Obelisk which, since it bears the 
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Cartouche Amenemhetl, must be about 
5000 years old; less than half a mile away 
was the old cemetery of On. In this 
cemetery our boys were fortunate enough 


to unearth not merely the common ‘ mummy | 


beads” but objects of real historical worth 
and value, which, with the Colonial’s eye 
to business, they sold at good prices to the 
museum. Encouraged by their success I 
hired two Arabs, borrowed three shovels, and 
on a burning hot summer afternoon com- 
menced an excavation at what I judged to be 
a promising tomb. We dug and perspired, 
perspired and dug, and at last our united 
labours resulted in one mummy bead half 
the size of a wax match, which I promptly 
lost. One private of the Auckland Mounted 
Rifles discovered a fairly large marble 
covered with hieroglyphics, for which he 
received fourteen pounds. An Otago lad (I 
cannot vouch for the exact truth of this) 
was so fortunate as to unearth the ring of 
the executioner of On, for which he received 
over £100. 

Every time I visited the great Cairo 
Museum at Bulac there were scores of soldiers 
examining with the greatest interest the 
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various great statues and mummies, notably 
that of the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
and I was always called upon to explain 
how it was possible for the Pharaoh, who 
they invariably asserted had been drowned 
in the Red Sea, to be lying there before them. 
My explanation was, firstly, that it is possible 
for a man to be drowned and his body re- 
covered and mummified; secondly, that 
neither Moses nor the inspired Miriam record 
that Pharaoh was drowned; had he been 
so they would scarcely have failed to mention 
it ; also I pointed out that possibly Pharaoh, 
like many another king, stayed in a safe 
place when the conflict was impending, or per- 
haps it would be more charitable to assume 
that, with the egotism which seemed then 
to be the heritage of those in high places, 
he realised how intensely valuable his life 
was to his people and declined to endanger 
their welfare by risking such a valuable 
national asset. Hundreds of boys, when on 
leave, used to congregate at the Muski, ex- 
amining and buying quaint eastern curios. 
It is a libel to accuse them all, as has 
been done, of spending their pay on riotous 
living. Some did, but the vast majority did 
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not. I say without fear of contradiction 
that tens of thousands of pounds were spent 
procuring gifts for the “old folks,’ and 
some of the young folk too, especially those 
of the fairer sex. Time and again I have 
known men to be unable to buy even the 
cheapest articles at the Y.M.C.A. because, 
as they explained, their last pay had been 
expended in the purchase of presents for 
loved ones in the home-lands. 

The citadel built by Sal-a-deen—usually 
called Saladin, the mighty and worthy 
antagonist of our King Richard I.—was one 
of the favourite resorts of our men. 

Thousands of men nightly took advantage 
of the splendid facilities afforded them by the 
Y.M.C.A. and spent their evenings in the 
tents at concerts, lectures, or writing letters. 

Every cinema in the city and suburbs > 
was literally packed with soldiers, and 
each concert and theatrical entertainment 
was liberally patronised. 

I mention these facts to show that instead 
of a large proportion of our men nightly 
visiting the slums, as has been alleged, only a 
very small percentage were in the habit of 
so doing. Had all made a practice of going 
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down the “‘ Esbekia ”’ and ‘‘ Fishmarket ’’ there 
would scarcely have been standing room in 
those districts. I am certain that not five 
per cent. of our Colonial troops made a habit 
of frequenting these evil slums. 


CHAPTER VII 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


DESCRIPTION of conditions so deplorable, 
naturally leads to suggestions towards remedy- 
ing them. The following points are there- 
fore put forward for consideration by all 
who feel deeply the need that something 
should be done : 

(x) All those districts that at present are 
to all intents and purposes set apart for 
licensed vice should be cleansed : all licensed 
women should be deported from the country. 
This is not only possible, since it has been 
done under similar conditions elsewhere, but 
eminently reasonable. The only way to cure 
a cancer is to excise it. Failing this, should 
the authorities consider it absolutely essential 
to the well-being (?), health (?), and happi- 
ness (?) of the city that such a parade of such 
a vice should continue to exist, then let 
them . 

(2) Remove these women to a more remote 
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part of the city. They at present reside 
where they can ply their unholy trade to 
the highest possible advantage. 

(3) In case the authorities do not deport 
them or remove them from their present 
favourite strategical position, then surely 
what they did at Alexandria is practicable 
in Cairo, viz.:—to proclaim a district out 
of bounds to troops and enforce the 
prohibition. 

(4) Deliberate, determined and persistent 
efforts should be made to prohibit solicitation 
by word or act on the part of either women 
or ‘“‘touts.”’ This has been done to great 
advantage in many parts of the colonies, 
and there is no reason on earth why a strong 
Government could not do it here. In New 
Zealand, for example, a case of “‘ solicitation ”’ 
is marvellously rare. 

Of course, objections will be raised. It is 
worth while stating some of the stock “‘ diffi- 
culties ’’ in order to meet them at once with 
adequate answers. 

First.—“ It is impossible to deport these 
women. They must live somewhere.” 

The latter I grant. I have no objection 
to their living, but a great objection to the 
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way they make their living. If they persist 
in pursuing their present trade they should 
go. If “it is impossible to deport them,” 
how then did the authorities cleanse other 
Fastern cities which had as unsavoury a 
reputation as that which now obtains in 
Cairo. 

Let us look at the question from another 
point of view. 

The authorities say by their actions: “ It 
is impossible to cleanse Cairo,” but is it im- 
possible ? It only requires the present state 
of affairs to continue to ensure thousands of 
British troops being poisoned by a foul 
disease, and to disseminate, as they no 
doubt will, that disease in hundreds of places 
where it is at present practically non-existent. 

Second.—‘ It would cost too much to 
remove these women to a more remote 
position in the city.”’ 

Let us consider what it costs the British 
nation if one Australian or New Zealander 
contracts this disease in its worst form. 
First, it means that when every man is 
needed for the defence of the Empire one 
man is lost. Far better for him and his 
had he died. Secondly, that one man has 
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cost in equipment, training, proportional 
cost in military administration, transport, 
food, upkeep, etc. etc., at least 250: 
multiply that sum by many hundreds and 
perhaps thousands, and the sum _ total 
will be, I fear, appalling. 

At present the existence of these licensed 
and unlicensed women is a menace to the 
safety of the Empire. They have lost the 
British Army in actual fighting power—lI 
leave the proper authorities to say how 
many—regiments. That body of men, 
efficient, might win a battle that would 
decide a campaign which might end gloriously 
the whole war. Useless, they are not only 
a terrible drag, but entail an enormous, un- 
necessary expenditure. 

What does the toleration of these women 
cost parents in shame and sorrow over the 
fall of promising sons? Disgrace, disease, 
and death have befallen many men, who 
under normal temptations would have 
remained straight, but under the in- 
describably abnormal temptations of the 
Esbekia and Fishmarket districts have suc- 
cumbed. 

WHICH COST IS THE GREATER? 
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Thivd.— Declaring the districts out of 
bounds is useless. It could not be enforced.” 

This has been done in Alexandria. Dis- 
cipline is useless if it cannot be enforced. 
Extend the powers of the pickets. Get 
picked men to form a permanent picket, 
and instead of using them as is done 
only to search these houses at a certain 
hour for “drunks” and “ out-lates”’ let 
them prevent these men from entering the 
districts. ; 

The fence is of more use at the top 
of the cliff than the ambulance at the 
bottom. 

Fourth—* With the native police it is 
impossible to prevent solicitation.’”’ Another 
plea made to me by a highly-placed Egyptian 
official (an Englishman). 

Perhaps so. I am inclined to believe it, 
since with my own eyes I have seen nude 
European and native women, within two yards 
of a laughing native policeman, indulge in 
indescribably vile and filthy contortions in 
the open street, and in the full light of day. 
But let a dozen honest British policemen 
report each case they see, and let the 
magistrate severely punish these women, 
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and they would cease to importune. Re- 
member, the greatest danger is from the 
hundreds of European women, for it is a 
fact that the evil native women of Cairo 
do not make their main living from soldiers 
but from natives, and the same _ holds 
true to a lesser extent of the European 
women. 

As I have already stated, in November 
1915 the Police commenced a crusade against 
the “‘ touts.”” Many were caught and flogged. 
No mercy should be shown to these vile 
parasites. Flogging is not enough; flogg- 
ing coupled with hard labour for a long 
period, might, and I believe would, prove 
efficacious. 

The Government have, in several cases, to 
my knowledge prohibited certain women of 
the undesirable class from landing in Egypt, 
and have prosecuted and punished agents 
of this infamous “ White SLAVE Traffic.”’ 

Under the present martial law this 
power could be exercised in the wholesale 
deportation of these women to the lands 
from which they came. Failing that, it 
would be infinitely cheaper to isolate them 
than to license them to be a menace to the 
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health of thousands of British troops in 
Egypt. 


REMEMBER THAT— 

(rt) In these pages I have written only 
about Cairo. Of Alexandria I have little 
personal knowledge ; 

(2) Unless this deplorable condition of 
affairs in Egypt is once and for all remedied— 
for generations to come thousands upon 
thousands of British troops will, whilst on 
garrison duty, be subjected to the same temp- 
tations as obtain now. The past is irremed- 
able, the present 1s our opportunity. Let us 
say, “This evil must go,” and posterity will 
benefit. or thetr good, for the honour of our 
beloved Empire, for the sake of God and good, 
let us do the right. 


NOTE TO ABOVE 


Except these few lines, nearly every word 
of this small book was penned in Egypt 
—when I was partially recovering from 
enteritis and colitis. 

Since my arrival in England, I have seen 
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for the first time, and have been appalled 
by, the moral condition of London, and nearly 
all the large towns in Great Britain. Not one 
but scores of our Colonial soldiers have 
remarked to me that the immorality so 
openly displayed in certain parts of London, 
whilst not as open and hideous as in Egypt, 
is simply awful, and it is certain that their 
old time reverence for the ‘“ Homeland ”’ 
has received a terrible shock. 

I have sought with some success to do 
for our men in London what I did in 
Cairo, and have been unspeakably surprised 
at the criminal negligence evinced by 
the authorities. An Australian soldier said 
to me: 

“It looks to me as if it were the women 
who paid the police and not the Government. 
They (the police) either are blind to the 
open solicitation or are paid not to try to 
stop it.” 

Are we at war, or are we playing at war ? 
One is almost inclined to think the latter, 
from the fact that in this present time of 
crisis these women are permitted (is it going 
too far to say—encouraged ?) to ply their 
hideous trade, and to render useless thousands 
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and thousands of our soldiers by infecting 
them with a foul disease. 

Why should not each woman who is known 
(and the police should know) to earn her 
living either in whole or in part by these 
means be sent to a special munition works, 
there to help to end the war, instead of 
doing, as at present, more harm to our forces 
than the greatest defeat would entail. 

We believe in the liberty of the subject, 
but not a liberty that means license to prey 
upon our gallant men. We are fighting for 
freedom, and if we are going to win we must 
first cope with this terribly insidious vice 
that is a cancer corrupting the whole 
nation. 

I know there are some who will say, 
“You can’t make men virtuous by Act of 
Parliament.”’ If that is the case, why pro- 
hibit theft, murder, arson, etc. One thing 
is certain—that our soldiers, British and 
Colonial, deserve the Government’s best help 
in removing from our midst the fearful 
temptations of the London streets. It has 
been done elsewhere : it can be done here. 

Bantsh drink, and with it (or very soon 
after it) prostitution will all but disappear. 
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Drink, as every doctor of note will readily 
admit— 

(x) Causes lack of self-control. 

(2) Diminishes the power of discerning 
right from wrong—t.e. deadens conscience. 

(3) Quickens those passions of which I 
have been speaking. 

Sir Victor Horsley said to me in Alexandria 
that ‘‘ nine out of ten of the men who are to 
be found in the venereal barracks are there 
as the result of drink.” From my own 
personal experience in Egypt I believe he 
underestimated rather than overestimated 
the percentage. 

Is England to be the last great country 
to banish from its midst this drink traffic 
that seemingly has its tentacles round Govern- 
ment, Church and Society ? 

This traffic cannot be mended ; it must 
be ended. To win this war it should be 
ended now. 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


I HAVE stated that as the immediate 
result of the new, and for the most part evil, 
environment in which the Australians and 
New Zealanders found themselves, many of 
them cast off temporarily the restraints by 
which they had been held in check in the 
more favoured homelands. Those of us 
who were labouring for their spiritual welfare 
became, however, increasingly conscious that 
the tide of pleasure and sin-seeking which 
was at its full in January of 1915, was 
commencing to turn. The undue pursuit of 
pleasure, if that pleasure be a doubtful one, 
invariably produces a surfeit. The most dis- 
appointed of men is that man who has 
his lower longings satisfied. In all the 
strength of youth, with all the natural 
instinct for pleasure, many of these men 
became conscious that sin, and even 
pleasure, could not satisfy the truer and 
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deeper yearnings of their better selves. They 
became less disposed to visit Cairo, and more 
inclined to go to the Y.M.C.A.’s in the various 
camps. | 

On the 14th February the ebb began. 
Men who had up to that time persistently 
and consistently avoided spiritual conver- 
sation with the chaplains and Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, began to welcome it. One man 
expressed to me in somewhat quaint phrase- 
ology the sentiments of many when he at 
about this time said :— 

“T am fed up to the teeth with Cairo 
and the rotten life I have lived since I 
joined (the Army). I want something that 
will satisfy a man—something solid. I have 
taken particular notice lately of some of the 
Christian blokes; they may be wowsers 
(a term applied to Christians), but they have 
got something. I’m hanged if I know what 
it is. They are different somehow; they 
seem to be satisfied, and not to act like us 
blokes. We go rushing round after pleasure 
like a lot of mad tom-cats chasing their 
blooming tails, and then me-awing and 
grousing because they can’t catch them. 
Look here, Captain, I feel now that what’s 
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good enough for them is good enough for 
me; how can I get it?” 

It was an easy matter to lead such a man 
to the One who alone can “ Satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul.” 

One afternoon I was sitting at what I used 
jokingly to call my “receipt of custom ” 
(which was in other words the chair in the 
Y.M.C.A. tent behind the table upon which 
stamps, post-cards, etc., were exposed for 
sale), when a Lancashire soldier came up 
and bought a half piastre stamp. He went 
away, and in a few minutes returned 
and bought another one, and repeated this 
operation so often that I at first did not 
“drop to it” that this was perhaps the 
lad’s peculiar and original method of showing 
his desire of speaking to me privately. At 
length, noticing that he only came to the 
table when no one else was there, and lingered 
near it unnecessarily, I broke the ice by 
asking him whether he wanted to speak 
to me. 

“ Yes, sir, I just do.” 

“ Well, what’s your trouble ? ”’ 

“IT can’t speak to you here, sir.” 

‘ All right ; come to my tent.” 
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We went to my living tent, which was 
for convenience in my work pitched next 
to the big Y.M.C.A. one. As soon as he had 
sat down he said, with tears in his eyes and 
voice: ‘‘ Please, sir, I do want to be a 
Christian ” 

“Why?” 

‘Please, sir, my father and mother are 
real true Christians, Methodists, and I pro- 
mised them when I left N—— (Lancashire) 
that I would keep straight, that I wouldn't 
swear, or drink, or go wrong. I meant to, 
but when I got with the boys I couldn't 
say no; I was afraid of being laughed at ; 
and bit by bit I got worse and worse, and 
now I am as bad as the worst. I want to 
get back to live like I used to. I am fair 
sick of the life I’m leading now; there's 
nothing in it. I don’t know how to get back, 
for I have got a long way on the down track. 
Can’t you help me, sir ? ”’ 

(It is impossible for me, a colonial, to 
attempt to reproduce the strong Lancashire 
dialect in which the man spoke, but I give 
the sense of his words as nearly as I recol- 
lected them when I wrote down roughly 
that very evening a record of the conversation.) 
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I replied: ‘‘ No, I can’t.” 

“You can’t; then what am I to do? ”’ 

“ You believe in Christ, don’t you ? ” 

“TI do, sir.” 

“Then come right now to Him. He loves 
you as if you were the only one on earth 
He has to love. He died for you because 
He loved you. He rose again from the dead 
that you might know His sacrifice for you 
was accepted by God, and that therefore 
your sins, if you trust Him, are forgiven, 
and that He might be able to give you 
the Holy Spirit, in order to give you 
power to think right, speak right and do 
right.” 

“ Will Christ do all that for me? I swear 
terrible bad, and am fair ashamed of my 
thoughts at times. How can I let Him do 
all that for me ? ” 

‘‘ Put Him to the test.” 

“ How?” 

“ Wouldn’t you believe me if I told you 
anything ? ” 

‘Of course I would, sir.” 

“Tf I promised to do something for you 
and you knew I was able to do it, shouldn’t 
I have to fulfil my promise ? ” 
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“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Look here (I turned up my Bible at 
those words of Christ in John x. 27, 28, and 
29), does not Christ say, ‘I give unto you 
eternal life.’ To whom does Christ promise 
eternal life ? ”’ 

“To those who hear and follow.” 

“ Have you heard His voice ? ”’ 

‘“T don’t rightly know, sir.’ 

‘“‘ Have you never longed to be a Christian ? 
Have you never been miserable because of 
your sins? Have you never wanted to lead 
a true life?” 

“Many, many times, sir.” 

‘“Are you prepared to follow Christ? It 
means persecution. Your tent-mates will 
give you a rough time of it. You will have 
to let on on whose side you are, Are you 
willing ? ” 

“T am that, but I haven’t the strength 
to do it, sir; I mean to tell the other chaps ; 
I couldn’t do it on my own.” 

‘‘T know that. Now listen to what Christ 
says: ‘I give to you eternal life.’ That 
life is different from the natural life you 
have, it is a higher life, a life that has 
blood, strength in it; it is His own life; 
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Christ gives Himself to you, so that you may 
win in the future where you have been beaten 
in the past, that you may conquer those 
sins which have conquered you in the past, 
that you may live by and in His power a 
clean life. Will you here and now accept 
Christ as your Saviour, confess Him before 
your mates, and live for Him ? ” 

“TI would, if only I thought I could stick 
to it.” 

“Tt is not you so much who will have to 
stick to Christ. It is Christ who pledges 
Himself to stick to you.” I read verse 28, 
“They ” (that includes you) “shall never 
perish, neither shall any” (that includes 
you) pluck them out of my hand,” do you 
believe that? He promises to save you if 
you mean business.” . 

He interrupted me: ‘‘ I do mean business.” 

“Well, He promises to save you and to 
keep you; won’t you put Him to the test ; 
by asking Him to save and keep you 
now?” 

There in that tent the man knelt down 
and accepted Christ’s word at its full value 
and rose, as his life afterwards proved, a 
changed man. 
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He was the first whom, after six long weeks 
of an empty ministry, I had the privilege 
of leading to the Master. Two nights after 
he came in, his face beaming with holy joy, 
and insisted on seeing me in my private 
tent. We were busy, but I handed over my 
share of the work to my colleague, the Rev. 
Kenneth M‘Iver (whose faithful service of 
love hundreds of our mounted men will 
remember) and went with him to the 
tent. 

‘“T have got two chaps here as are just 
like I was yesterday; they wants to be 
Christians just as I did; you tell them 
just as you telled me. I can’t remember 
exactly what you said, I’m that thick 
in the head,” he told me hurriedly as we 
walked the few yards between the tents. 
These men before many minutes had elapsed 
saw the truth and became true followers of 
the Lord. 

Thus the work commenced, and before a 
week had passed several more of the | 
Lancashire Territorials had made the great 
decision. These in their turn told some of 
their friends among the New Zealanders, of 
the new and strange joy and power that 
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had come into their lives, and the results 
of their testimony were seen the following 
Sunday evening. I had been speaking on 
the ‘“ Three great Words in Ephesians, ii. 8 
grace, faith, and salvation,’ and asked all 
those men who really wanted to live the 
Christian life and were willing to pay the 
price, viz., quitting everything that they 
knew to be sin and openly acknowledging 
Christ to be their Saviour, to meet me after 
the service in my private tent adjoining the 
Y.M.C.A. It was a little time before I was 
able to get there, as two men intercepted 
me on the way to ask me to help them in 
their spiritual difficulties. When at last 
I reached the tent I, to my glad surprise, 
had considerable difficulty in getting in. 
Every available spot was packed with men. 
Four or five were on my bed and the rest were 
perforce standing. For nearly two hours 
I spoke to them individually, and with only 
one exception they decided that henceforth 
they would, by God’s good grace, live for 
Him who died for them. 

All the men who came into my tent were 
New Zealanders; several belonged to my 
brigade, the New Zealand Mounted Rifles. 
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- Paul said, when speaking of the success 
which had attended his ministry. “I laboured 
yet not I, but the Grace of God which was 
with me.” No true Christian worker can 
say anything else when God has _ been 
graciously pleased to crown his labour with 
an abundant harvest of souls. No man, 
however brilliant, however gifted an orator, 
however learned, can ever of himself lead 
one of his fellow-creatures out of the darkness 
into the wondrous light, life, and liberty of 
Christ’s bestowal. I have many times been 
asked to account for the wonderful in- 
gatherings of soldiers into the Master’s 
Kingdom, which I have been privileged to 
see in Egypt, and later in England and 
Wales. I have only one answer, “‘ God was 
answering the prayers of His children in 
New Zealand, Australia, and Great Britain.’’ 
I have been so conscious of this that time 
and again, when so wearied in body and 
mind by my labours in the hospitals during 
the day, and in the slums three and some- 
times five nights a week, that I have found 
it impossible to have the quiet waiting on 
God which is usually essential before preach- 
ing, I have felt certain that God would 
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answer the prayers of believing parents and 
friends of these men, and never have I been 
disappointed. 

In tens of thousands of homes in New 
Zealand and other lands prayer was going up 
for the welfare and salvation of these men. 
Is it, therefore, wonderful that God should 
honour their requests? No, to my mind— 
God being what He is—it would have been 
infinitely more wonderful if He had not. 

Although my motives in writing of this 
aspect of my work may be misinterpreted, 
I am conscious that, so far as I know myself, 
my one aim is to glorify the infinite love and 
mercy of the Great Father. In a ministry 
of many years I have been conscious 
of what to a large number of Christians 
may seem a strange fact, viz., that I 
have never yet seen one case in which the 
person who has been brought into a new 
and conscious relation to Christ can trace 
his or her conversion to one particular person ; 
many do, or rather think they do, but when 
inquiry is made I have always found that, 
unknown perhaps to them, some one or some 
others have been praying for them. How 
many are the influences that God brings to 
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bear upon the soul—the godly example of 
parents or friends, the word of the preacher, 
the silent voice of conscience, a text which 
has been impressed upon the mind by the 
Holy Spirit, the lessons taught in the hard 
school of failure, the yearning for purity 
and peace, the consciousness of some special 
sin,—all these lead up to and culminate in 
that psychological crisis which we term 
“ conversion.”” One sows, often not knowing 
that he has done so; another reaps. The 
reaping is impossible unless the ploughing, 
the harrowing, and the sowing have preceded 
it. The reaping is the act of a moment, 
the preparation extends over months. The 
reaping, men see and glorify (if so be they are 
not taught of God to realise that “ Neither 
is he that soweth anything, nor he that 
reapeth, but God that giveth the increase’). 
The faithful sowing, few remark. One man 
with the gift of the evangelist (people are 
inclined to forget it is God’s gift) reaps 
largely, but his work would go for nothing 
unless many others had been used to do the 
preparation. ‘All glory, praise, and honour 
be to God.” 

The devil generally over-reaches himself ; 
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he is wise but not all-wise. Hundreds of 
soldiers told me that one of the main reasons 
which led them to become Christians was 
that under the pressure of the temptations 
of Cairo they realised as never before how 
weak they were and how undreamt of until 
then were the possibilities of evil they dis- 
covered in themselves. That, therefore, 
which at first sight seemed to be a lure to 
the devil and sin, proved to be a friendly 
beacon beckoning them to God and goodness. 

Let me give you a practical illustration 
of this : 

One night, a fine, well set-up soldier of 
about thirty-five years of age came to me 
in the Y.M.C.A. and asked whether he could 
speak to me privately. We immediately 
adjourned to my private tent and I said : 

“Tell me what is the matter, then I may 
be able to help you.” 

“Last Sunday night I went with some of 
my mates down the Fishmarket (perhaps 
the worst slum in Cairo). I have been what 
you would call a fairly decent sort of fellow, 
drank when I felt inclined but rarely got 
drunk. I kept myself fairly clean; you 
know what I mean. (Inodded.) Well, three 
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of my mates went into one of the houses 
upstairs, and I sat down in the room beneath. 
I give you my word, Captain, I never till 
then realised what a devil I really was. I 
was sure frightened at myself. It (the 
temptation) came upon me so suddenly that 
it had nearly downed me before I knew where 
I was. I didn’t know what to do. I felt 
all my good resolutions slipping away from 
me and nothing but low, mean, dirty, 
thoughts taking their place. I was certain 
I should go under, and then like a flash I 
said to myself, ‘They say God answers 
prayer—I’ll see whether He really does,’ 
so I just says ‘God, keep me from making 
a beast of myself,’ and would you believe 
me, Captain, in a minute I had got something 
from somewhere (it must have been God— 
wasn’t it ?) to think like I ought to. I tell 
you, Captain, I am afraid of myself now. I 
can't trust myself as I did. I want to get 
a power from outside myself into myself 
so as to always live so that I need not be 
ashamed of myself.”’ 

It was an easy matter to lead such a man 
in that frame of mind to trust the keeping 
power of a loving, living, risen Christ. 
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Night after night for weeks after, in fact, 
every night that I was not working in the 
slums, men used to come and see me, and, 
as I have said, sought to receive the power 
to live above the new and evil environment 
in which they found themselves. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE GLORIOUS WORK OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


IT is impossible to praise too highly the 
great and beneficial effect produced upon 
the Australian, British, and New Zealand 
soldiers as the result of the labours of the 
various secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. tents. 
Mr Wm. Jessop, the Organising Secretary 
of the Cairo Y.M.C.A., rose splendidly to 
the occasion and seized the opportuntity 
with both hands. Almost without any 
warning Cairo had become alive with troops, 
Indians, Ghurkas, Lancashire Territorials, 
Australians, and New Zealanders followed 
one another in quick succession. Y.M.C.A. 
tents were established in every camp. The 
magnitude of the work demanded more 
secretaries than were immediately available. 
The local American Mission supplied tem- 
porary secretaries to the Mounted Brigade 
tent, the Rev. Mr Galloway and the Rev. Mr 
Atcheson filling the positions most ably, 
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and with great acceptance to the troops. 
The Rev. K. M‘Iver took up, at the end of 
January 1915, the secretarial duties in the 
tent in which I was more particularly in- 
terested. Mr Bell, secretary of the Glasgow 
Y.M.C.A., in the aerodrome camp among 
the Australians stationed there; Dr Jays 
of North Nigeria, in the Lancashire tent ; 
and Mr Oatts, in the other New Zealand 
Y.M.C.A. tent. The Salvation Army 
laboured splendidly for the men in the 
fine hut which, with characteristic promp- 
titude, they had erected. The Anglican 
Church had also a small tent. 

Thus for the New Zealand troops no less 
than four recreation tents were provided, 
in addition to which Mr Logan of the Egyptian 
General Mission practically threw his house 
open to our boys. Each night of the week 
there was something of interest—a popular 
lecture, a concert, a competition—going on 
in one or other of these institutions. The 
soldiers increasingly found that their 
legitimate wants and their wholesome desire 
for pure recreation were catered for in the 
camp, and felt less disposed after a hard 
day’s toil to go to Cairo. 
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They found by experience that a soldier’s 
life is no sinecure. It was drill, drill, drill, 
from morning to night. Fatigue duties de- 
manded their daily quota of victims. 
Guards always had to be kept. Manoeuvres 
taxed their strength to the utmost. Route 
marches made them desire to go to bed 
early, and made sleep sweet even though 
the bed were sand. Some of the Mounted 
men were even heard to envy the “ foot- 
sloggers’’ or “beetle crushers,” since the 
latter had no horses to look after. 

As the months slipped by, these duties 
were not slackened but rather increased, 
and occasionally the “grouser’s’’ voice 
would be lifted up and the query heard 
“To what purpose is all this training? ” 
The O.C.’s knew, and the steep slopes 
of Gallipoli would never have been sur- 
mounted had our gallant lads been one 
whit less sound of wind and limb. The 
stern route marches, the miles trudged 
over the shimmering sands of the deserts, 
the daily toil of guard and fatigue parties 
weeded out the ‘‘unfits,” and it can be 
questioned whether any men were better 
fitted, physically, for the sternest campaign 
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in which, perhaps, the British have ever 
been engaged, than our fine boys. Picked 
men in the beginning, they were, on 
that long-looked-for day in April, when 
they left their desert home to face the 
foe, ‘‘ trained to the last ounce” and fit 
for anything. What flesh they had on was 
muscle, their faces were tanned by the hot 
rays of the Eastern sun, and to use the stock 
military phrase and to mean it, which is 
another matter, they were indeed “A fine 
body of men.” 

Many a spectator’s heart throbbed and 
his face flushed with pride when our boys 
of the main body marched through the four 
centres before leaving New Zealand, but if 
he could have seen those same men after 
nearly five months strenuous desert-training 
and noted the improvement in physique 
and discipline, he would indeed have been 
more and more proud of his representatives 
at the front, and more confident of their 
manifest ability to uphold the honour and 
dignity of New Zealand upon the field of 
battle. The heroes of Anzac have made 
a name that will never die as long as 
history remains to tell the epic of their 
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gallant landing, of their heroic charges, of 
their patient endurance in the trenches, and 
that day when, defeated but not disgraced, 
they made that marvellous evacuation with 
all the precision and martial skill of the best 
troops the world has ever seen. 

The old proverb says “ Distinctions are 
invidious,’ and to contrast our boys with or 
even hint that they were superior to the 
gallant Australians and British who shared 
with them the stress and strain of the shot, 
shell, and shrapnel, and the still more trying 
“infinite torment of flies’? day and night 
for month after month, would be vain- 
glorious and foolish. It is sufficient to say, 
that they won for New Zealand a renown 
which every inhabitant of the Dominion 
delights to remember. 

The sadness of those who have lost their 
near and dear ones, buried thousands of 
miles from the island home which they loved 
and for which they died, is mitigated to 
some degree by the glory of their achieve- 
ments and the imperishable renown they won. 

The story of that campaign will doubtless 
be written by many who will be able to speak 
from their own experience and observation 
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of the facts; this I cannot do, but this little 
book will, I feel, not be written in vain if it 
vindicates the character of those men whose 
death was so heroic, and brings comfort to 
relatives who will learn from its pages how 
many of our soldiers learned during the last 
few months of their lives not only to be 
soldiers of the King, but, what is a higher, 
a nobler, a more enduring honour, soldiers 
of the Cross. 

I can only write of my own experiences, 
and I do so with no desire of ignoring the 
self-sacrificing and successful labours of the 
other Padres. My work was but a fraction 
of what was accomplished, and if it were so 
honoured many more of our men were led in 
other ways, and by other means to “ The 
central hope of weak and erring humanity— 
Jesus Christ.” 

What little I was able to do was entirely 
or almost entirely due to facilities afforded 
by that splendid institution the Y.M.C.A. | 

I cannot write of the assistance so freely 
and graciously extended to our men without 
alluding to the labours of Rev. Mr M‘Gill 
(of the American Mission) at Heliopolis in 
providing for their comforts and needs 
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physically, mentally, and spiritually. He 
honoured me by permitting me to co-operate 
with him on several occasions in his manifold 
labours of love. 

The Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A., under 
the able leadership of Mr Jas. Hay, con- 
ducted a most successful enterprise in the 
very heart of Cairo (The Esbekia Gardens) 
providing refreshments and clean amuse- 
ments. The work of Mrs de Castro, Mrs 
Stewart, and many other ladies in the tea- 
rooms had undoubtedly a most beneficial 
effect upon those men who went to that 
part of the city. 

I cannot speak too highly of the magni- 
ficent hospitality extended to our men by 
all the denominations of Cairo. 

The missionaries of the American Mission 
without exception placed their houses at the 
virtual disposal of our troops. Their kind- 
ness is beyond all praise. Hundreds of men 


1 The Y.M.C.A. has been recently (1917) enabled, by the 
generosity of members of the Baltic Exchange, London, to 
purchase one of the finest permanent buildings in Cairo, the 
Bourse, at a cost of £10,000. This has been transformed 
into a club and hostel for soldiers, and five hundred men 
can sleep there any night—a great refuge from the perils of 
the streets for men passing through the city. 
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were, I firmly believe, saved from the sins 
of Cairo by the gracious hospitality of these 
fine people. 

The Presbyterian, Methodist, and Anglican 
Church people did all that was humanly 
possible to provide our boys with “‘A home 
away from home.”’ 

The Directors of the Egyptian General 
Mission, Mr Swan and Mr Logan, who lived 
at Zeitoun, spent and were spent in their 
endeavours to help our soldiers. Many a 
convalescent man has found in their homes 
the sympathy and cheer which more than 
anything else contributed to his perfect 
recovery. 

The general European population, irre- 
spective of nationality and creed, excelled 
themselves by the kindness and considera- 
tion they extended to the troops. It would 
be but a gracious act if in consideration of 
the unbounded self-sacrifice of these good 
Cairo folk on our behalf some small monu- 
ment be erected as a lasting memorial of 
our gratitude. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association at 
its Central Office, and by its more than a 
score of tents, proved itself to be in deed 
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and in truth the young men’s friend. It 
rose to each new call for the much-needed 
extension of its multifarious activities. Mr 
Jessop, ably helped by his worthy help- 
mate Mrs Jessop, toiled as few could toil 
to provide for the mental, social, and spiritual 
needs of scores of thousands of troops in 
Egypt. 

I can only speak of that which I know, 
and testify to that which I have seen, in 
the many tents where I was privileged to 
assist. 

Real, solid spiritual work done by spiritual 
men rarely, if ever, fails to effect permanent 
spiritual results. The effects of the united 
endeavours of the Churches and the Y.M.C.A. 
were increasingly apparent. I am by no 
means certain that I should separate them 
for, as I understand, they are one; the 
Church is the heart which prompts the work 
and which sustains the hand, the Y.M.C.A., 
in the uplifting of the young manhood of 
our land. 

For nearly a year I preached from three 

1It accompanied the men to Gallipoli, and is now at 


work in the most advanced posts away in the desert. The 
number of centres in Egypt has increased to 58. 
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to five times a week, and often six times on 
Sundays in hospitals, camp clearing-stations, 
and Y.M.C.A. tents, and on only one occasion 
failed to see immediate decisions for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The smallest number 
that I ever saw decide as the result of a 
Sunday’s work was ten, and sometimes I 
have been privileged to witness over a 
hundred men proclaim their allegiance to 
their Saviour, at a single Sunday service, 
and several hundred during the whole week’s 
meetings. 

I, of course, was able only to see the work 
of grace as exemplified before my own eyes, 
and that was but a small part of the 
whole. The Y.M.C.A. secretaries could tell 
of hundreds upon hundreds of men who in 
their tents have made the “ great decision.”’ 
To the best of my knowledge thousands of 
men were reached, benefited, and in many 
cases won to Christ in a year by the various 
agencies of the Church of God. 

To Him be all the praise ! 

Such a work, however, could only be 
accomplished by the aid of the many noble, 
self-sacrificing Christian soldiers in the ranks. 
The following incident will serve to show 
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how their influence reached many who could 
not have been won by any other agency. 

One night after an address in a Colonial 
Y.M.C.A. tent, I noticed among those who 
had expressed their desire to lead a new life 
a man whose face was not only unusually 
ugly but also really bad. Vice had left its 
indelible mark on his countenance. I asked 
a new convert who was standing near me 
who he was. He replied: 

“Do you mean that bloke standing near 
the door ? ”’ 

€¢ Y es,”’ 

“That bloke whose dial is the dizzy 
limit ? ”’ 

66 Y es,”’ 

““T don’t know him, but he’s a waster from 
his looks,’”’ was all the information he could 
give me. 

I went over to “ the bloke whose dial was 
the dizzy limit ’’ and found the poor fellow 
in deep distress. He acknowledged, with an 
oath at every third word, that he was a G—— 
d——d waster, always on the b—— booze, 
couldn’t live clean, but wanted strength to 
live as in his better moments he felt he 
should live. 
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He knelt down and prayed, and in the 
strongest and worst possible language told 
God all he knew against himself. It was not 
a pretty tale, and was garnished with such 
frightful oaths that when he got off his knees 
I said: 

“Look here, C , I believe God was 
pleased to hear you pray, but He would 
have been better pleased if you hadn’t sworn 
so much.” 

He looked at me in surprise and said : 

“T can’t b—— well make out what you 
are driving at. I’m d—— if I swore. I 
only spoke to God just as I always speak ; 
what did I say wrong ? ” 

I recapitulated all the various oaths that 
I could remember he had used, and told 
him that the Christ, who alone could save 
him, had said ‘“‘ swear not at all,’”’ and sug- 
gested that we should get down on our 
knees again and ask God to cure him of 
that habit. He consented and prayed some- 
thing like this: 

“ God, You know what a b—— fool I am; 
I can’t open my mouth without cussing ; 
just wash my mouth out and make it clean, 
for Christ’s sake, and do it quick, so the 
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blokes in my tent won’t think me a d—— 
hypocrite.” 

The following Thursday night I was just 
back from my work in the Esbekia when 
C——’s head was put through my tent door, 
and in suppressed tones of excitement he 
said : 

“T have got a bloke here as wants to do 
the square thing with God; just talk to him 
as you did to me last Sunday night, and I 
think it will do the trick; he’s a decent sort 
of bloke, he is.” 

I asked him to bring his friend in, and then 
leave so that I could speak to him privately. 

In a minute the “bloke” appeared. I 
asked him what he wanted to see me about. 
To my surprise he was an educated man, an 
undergraduate of a well-known New Zealand 
University. He said, ‘‘I have never given 
any real thought to religion. As a child 
I ‘jibbed’ on the miracles. I couldn't 
understand them and thought there was 
nothing in religion. But I have been think- 
ing more about religion the last few weeks 
than ever I thought before, and C—— has 
made me think more. I don’t suppose 
you know (I smiled; I did know), but he 
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was the foulest-mouthed brute in the whole 
regiment, and I have to share the same tent 
with him. He never told a yarn but it 
was full of filth from beginning to end. 
Well, since Sunday last I have seen a miracle. 
He hasn’t sworn once, and it’s not the 
fault of the boys that he hasn’t; they’ve 
ragged him enough; and instead of being 
the most selfish man I have ever known, he 
is always trying to do something for the very 
chaps who rag him. Now I know I am not 
as bad as he was, but I am worse than 
1 want to be; and God knows that if, as 
C—— says, Christ cured him of his sins, I 
am willing to be a Christian to be quit of 
mine.” 

Scores of men, in a quiet, unostentatious 
way, by their lives so recommended the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ that their comrades 
were induced by their example to follow 
the same Lord. 

Swearing is undoubtedly the besetting sin 
of troops. Some commence it because they 
think it manly and soldierlike, others because 
they have contracted the habit and cannot 
give it up, others because they are so ignorant 
that they do not know how to emphasise 
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their remarks in any lauguage other than 
swear words. Here again I found that 
many men became Christians in order to 
overcome this senseless habit. 

One night a soldier came into my tent 
and said : 

“Captain, my people are good Christian 
people, but I commenced swearing as a lad 
simply out of bravado, and now I can't 
trust myself not to swear even when I am 
in the company of women. I have tried my 
damndest to give it up, but it’s no good. 
I am swearing before I am able to stop 
myself. Can I get cured of that, and of 
foul thinking ? ”’ 

I, of course, had but to point him to the 
“Qne who is mighty to save.” 

One night several of the new converts 
were gathered for prayer in my tent, and the 
conversation turned upon what was the 
greatest difference Christ had made in their 
lives. This boy said: “The greatest 
difference I notice in myself is this. In our 
route marches we all, as you know (the others 
nodded sympathisingly), get choke full of 
dust and sand; it gets in our eyes, our 
ears, our mouths; and before I became a 
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Christian I was always cursing it, the man 
riding in front of me, the army, myself for 
having been such a fool as to join, and every- 
thing. To-day, as you chaps know, the wind 
was awful, the sand was as bad as it could 
be, but I was just as happy as if there was 
nothing wrong; my heart was singing and 
my lips had to sing too.” 

I could weary the reader with countless 
stories, similar to the above, but I forbear. 
However, I must tell of one man who came 
to see me in my private tent. Tears were 
in his eyes, and all he could do was to sit 
on my bed and repeat over and over again, 
“T can’t get away from it.” 

“What can’t you get away from ? ” 

Again he repeated, “I can’t get away 
from it.”’ At last, he told me that his whole 
family were earnest Christians; he had 
wanted to lead his own life, and at an early 
age had run away from home so as to escape 
what he called “the endless talk about 
Christ and salvation.”’ After being away 
for years, during which he had lived an 
absolutely wicked and Godless life, war broke 
out, and he had been induced to go home to 
say ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ to his people before leaving 
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New Zealand. They told him that morning 
and evening they would pray for him. He 
got mad and told them not to waste their 
breath, and then, to use his own words, 
‘IT knew they were praying for me, and each 
day for weeks past I have been afraid their 
prayers would be answered. Against my 
own will I have felt compelled to think of 
my past, and to long to be a Christian. 
Whilst you were speaking to-night I felt 
that to-night I must yield; I cannot get 
away from thew prayers.’ 

There you have in seven words the secret 
of the salvation of so many of the soldiers. 
They could not get away from the prayers 
of God’s people in distant lands; against 
their own will they were drawn by the Spirit 
of Love to their parents’ God. No power 
can avail against prayer. It is the mightiest 
of all known factors, and always prevails. 

One evening at the conclusion of a 
meeting I had been holding in the Rev. Mr 
M‘Gill’s Y.M.C.A. building, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, dissipated Australian non-com- 
missioned officer came up to me and said, 
“Do you think God could do anything with 
a waster like myself.” 
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“I know He can, if you will but give Him 
a chance.” 

Irrelevantly he next said: 

“Were you not holding evangelistic ser- 
vices in S—— (Australia) in 1899.” 

“T was.” 

“ Weren’t you at —— (mentioning a 
certain mission) ? 

“Yes,” 

“Do you remember the leader of the 
mission ? ” 

I looked at him more carefully and, to 
my surprise, recognised in this ‘ waster ” 
the man who had, at the time he spoke of, 
been in charge of the mission, and said: 

“Yes, and you’re the man.” 

“Tam. Where can we go to have a quiet 
talk.” 

I took him to the place where the pots, 
pans, and coal were stored, the only spot 
available, as the other two rooms were filled 
with inquirers. He sat down and told me 
his story. He had been a great religionist— 
a tremendous sectarian—an omniverous 
reader and indefatigable worker, but, never- 
theless, a poor Christian. On joining the 
A.I.F. he hadn’t had the pluck to show 
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his colours, and had inevitably commenced 
to go on the down-grade. As is usually 
the case with men of that type of religious 
character, his drift to absolute infidelity and, 
in his case, flagrant immorality, when once 
he lost his sectarian moorings, had been ex- 
tremely rapid. He was also a blasphemer and 
a persistent drunkard. I read to him Hosea 
xiv., and explained it, and then suggested that 
we should pray together. He agreed. We 
knelt down. I prayed, and he followed. 1 
have rarely heard such a prayer: at first it 
seemed as if the heavens were as brass, but 
on he prayed: still it seemed as if the prayer 
only reached the ceiling: then the prayer 
stopped—no answer. The silence seemed 
interminable, and was only broken by more 
prayer—the prayer of a man who had hope, 
for now he was pleading God’s promises of 
forgiveness and healing: again, there was a 
silence that could be felt, broken by the man 
standing up with tears streaming down his 
face and a look of indescribable awe upon 
his countenance, as in hushed, solemn, yet 
glad words he said: 

“Oh, God, You’ve forgiven me, God. 
You’ve forgiven me, ME, ME, ME (his voice 
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grew lower and lower until the last ‘me’ 
was but a whisper, and then again he said 
“ME’), You've forgiven ME,” and now the 
prayer sounded like a song of wondering 
love: ‘‘ God, I promise You I'll do anything 
for You. Anything. Oh, God, You're 
wonderful—just wonderful, oh, how wonderful 
to forgive me.”’ 

His after-life and changed face bore eloquent 
testimony to the reality of his conversion. 
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CHAPTER X 
_ IN THE MILITARY HOSPITALS 


OnE of a chaplain’s chief duties, is, of 
course, to visit the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. In order to ensure the systematic 
visitation that alone can be productive of 
good, a roster was drawn up, and until the 
troops left for Gallipoli two of the chaplains 
were detailed to visit the New Zealand 
Hospital each day. After the main body 
of Australian and New Zealand troops 
had proceeded to Anzac (which, by the way, 
is not, as some assume, a Turkish or Arabic 
name, but the initial letters of Australian, 
New Zealand Army Corps) the chaplains, 
who did not accompany them were attached 
for duty at Malta, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Cairo, and for a time at Helwan. I was 
sent to the last place to act as New Zealand 
resident chaplain at the great El Hayat 
Hotel, which had been converted into an 
Australian and New Zealand convalescent 
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hospital. Helwan is perhaps the oldest Spa 
in the world, and for thousands of years has 
been the resort of rheumatic and gouty patients, 
who have sought to obtain relief by bathing 
in its naturally hot and medicinal springs. 

I had many interesting talks with the 
men, the majority of whom had been wounded 
during the early days of the fighting at 
Gallipoli. 

Visiting the wounded on the great stone 
piazza of the hospital, I remarked a young 
man who was apparently not more than 
twenty-two years of age. He wore dark 
spectacles, and the whole of his right cheek 
was seamed and scarred by livid lines 
which marked the track of two machine 
gun bullets. Pale as death and attenuated 
in form he was, to judge from appearances, 
the most unlikely of men to win the coveted 
D.C.M. which he had earned, so his comrades 
vowed, half a dozen times over by deeds of 
splendid heroism. 

I said to him, “ I’m sorry to see you have 
been so badly knocked about, my boy.” 

‘Thank you, Captain, but I’m no worse 
off than thousands of my mates, and much 
better off than thousands of those poor 
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beggars who were worse hit than I was. 
I’m glad to have been able to do my bit.” 

‘It must make a chap think pretty seriously 
over there,’ I said. 

“My word, it does. When I went there 
I had never given a thought to religion, but 
I hadn’t been long on the Peninsula before 
I found myself compelled to think mighty 
hard. I had always lived a fairly decent 
life, and with the exception of swearing had 
very little to reproach myself with, but 
there I just felt I needed strength, and so I 
just gave myself to Christ, and God did 
enable me to conquer swearing. He took 
the desire for it away, and only once since 
the day I decided to be a Christian have I 
sworn. It happened something like this. 
We were in action, and at a critical moment 
the machine-gun jammed; I lost my self- 
control, and swore at one of my mates, and 
do you know, Captain, I am sometimes 
inclined to think that the reason I got this 
wound in my jaw was a punishment for my 
sin. I was real sorry though, the very 
moment after I swore. Do you think that 
it was a punishment ? ”’ 

I was deeply touched and replied, ‘ He 
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has not dealt with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities.’ No, 
my boy, I scarcely think so.” 

“Well, sir, I’m glad you don’t think so ; 
personally I don’t regret it very much. It 
was worth going over to the Peninsula and 
being wounded, to become a Christian; I 
am a better and happier fellow now than I 
was before. It’s grand to have your con- 
science at rest; it’s worth anything.” 

Before I left him he said very quietly, 
“T am glad, too, to be able to take back 
with me the D.C.M.; my people will be so 
pleased.”’ 

There are many who, as they read the 
casualty lists, are stricken to the heart to 
see recorded therein as “‘ Killed in action ”’ 
some loved relative or friend who, as far as 
was known, had never definitely accepted 
Christ as his Saviour, and consequently Chris- 
tian friends have been disposed to doubt 
whether God had heard and answered their 
prayers. To such God’s message comes, “‘ Be 
not faithless, but believing.’’ God, being what 
He is, must for His own honour’s sake hear 
and answer every believing prayer. I will 
now give in the very words of the narrators 
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several instances of men, who, had they been 
killed, would naturally have been supposed 
to have died impenitent. However, before 
doing so I will repeat the statement of a 
man who made no profession of Christianity. 
In one of the English papers a clergyman of 
high standing was reported to have said 
that those men who gave their lives for the 
country would receive mercy and salvation 
from God, since “‘ Greater love hath no man 
than that he giveth his life for his friends.”’ 
In the tent this subject was being discussed, 
and the strong common-sense of the majority 
of the disputants was voiced and evidenced 
by one of them finally saying, as reported 
to me by a soldier who was present: “I 
don’t hold myself up to be a plaster-saint 
(everybody smiled; he certainly did not 
look like one), and if those blooming parsons 
think any sane chap would swallow that 
. lie they are bigger fools than I took them 
for, and that’s saying a lot. Here’s J—— 
here (mentioning one of his mates); we all 
know what sort of a bloke he is, and why 
he had to get out of New Zealand; he had 
made W—— (his place of residence) too 
d—— hot to hold him. Here am I, I swear 
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like blazes; there is not a blamed thing that 
the Bible is up against that I don’t do; and 
to say that we, if we get a bullet through our 
heads or hearts, go straight to Heaven is 
more than I can swallow. I am fed up with 
the wowsers (slang for minsters or Christians) 
who say one thing, and say it to try to please 
us, when the Book they say they try to 
follow says just the opposite. The Book 
says—I don’t set up to know much about it, 
but I remember this much—‘ He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.’ There’s no 
blessed shilly-shallying there, it’s straight 
to the point. Do J and me believe ? 
of course we don’t, or we couldn’t live like 
we are living. If wowsers like that bloke 
lived among men and knew what they were 
really, they wouldn’t talk such blooming rot.” 

An Australian who took part in the now 
historic landing at Gallipoli, told me the 
following : | 

“As we climbed up the hill it seemed as 
if I was going to certain death. My mate 
on the left had his head blown clean off his 
shoulders ; two others on my left fell, one 
dead, the other severely wounded. I knew, 
and had known for years, that I should be a 
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Christian ; my parents are real Christians— 
Presbyterians. I felt I must pray, and ask 
God to save me; I did so. I asked God to 
take me, and I promised there and then 
that I would serve Him. Then something 
whispered to me through all the noise, ‘ It’s 
a cowardly thing to ask God to save you when 
you are only afraid of being killed,’ and for 
a moment I thought it was. Then came 
this thought into my mind, ‘It’s never too 
late to do right,’ and so I prayed again and, 
my word, it fairly surprised me how God 
answered it so quickly ; and I knew He had 
answered it, for I felt at perfect rest, and 
I didn’t care much whether I was killed or 
not, for I knew I was at last right with 
God.” 

Another soldier from South Australia said, 
in almost the same words :? 

“ The fire was terrible ; how any of us got 
through it alive was a miracle. I was with 
a bunch of men climbing the cliff, and I 
never expected to get to the top alive. My 
people are Christians, and I knew they were 
praying for me, and that sort of comforted 
me for a bit, but I knew enough to know that 
if I was to be saved I should have to pray for 
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myself. We sheltered in a hollow for a few 
minutes, and the bullets were whizzing just 
over our heads, there I gave myself right 
up to Christ, told Him what a rotter I had 
been, and promised Him that if He would 
save me I would do anything I could for 
Him, and He did.” 

Had these two men been killed, who 
would have thought that they had in the 
heat of the conflict made the great decision ? 
Yet they had done so, and their after-life 
showed that the decision had been real. 

Another man, a Christian, told me his 
experience in the following words: 

“As the boats drew nearer and nearer 
the shore I was afraid that I should be 
afraid, and by my cowardice bring disgrace 
upon the name of Christ, for all my mates 
knew me to be a professing Christian. In 
manoeuvres I knew that I was apt to get 
excited and very nervous, and so I asked 
God to give me courage and peace so that I 
might not dishonour my Saviour, or seem 
to be flurried. Immediately it seemed as 
if the words of the hymn were spoken to 
me, and I used them as an addition to my 
‘prayer : 
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“Hold Thou my hand, 
I am so weak and feeble, 
I dare not take a step 
Without Thine aid,”’ 


and then a strange indescribable peace 
possessed me, my fears vanished, and I was 
much cooler and more collected than in 
any sham fight. All through that long and 
terrible charge I felt as if God’s hand indeed 
held me. We flung ourselves down and dug 
ourselves in under heavy fire. We had 
advanced too far, and when night fell the 
Turks almost surrounded us, firing con- 
tinuously and from three sides of our hastily 
dug trench. Man after man fell. We had 
determined to die rather than surrender, so 
it seemed as if death was certain. Still I 
had perfect peace. Then the O.C. asked 
me to crawl out under fire to take look-out 
duty. I got there safely, and never in 
all my Christian life had such a glorious 
experience of God’s Presence, feeling ab- 
solutely assured that all was right whether 
I lived or died. At last a stray bullet 
hit me in the head, but still I retained the 
sense of the Father’s Presence, and felt | 
absolutely assured that all was right, whether 
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I lived or died. I was wounded at night 
and was not discovered until the next morn- 
ing. Through it all I had peace.” 

A wounded Highlander, a private, who 
before he enlisted, had been a school-master, 
told me of two men in his regiment who were 
great chums. One was a decided Christian, 
the other was not. The Highlanders were 
preparing to charge, and a feeling of deadly 
nausea crept over the non-Christian. He 
looked at his Christian friend, and saw that 
he, at any rate, possessed a peace and power 
to which he personally was a stranger. In 
his fear and desire to be brave there was 
wrung from him a cry to God for salvation. 
The answer came, and he said he seemed to 
hear a voice saying, “ Fear not, for I am with 
thee.”” His fear vanished, and he was by 
divine grace able to “ play the man.” 

The longer I worked in the hospitals, the 
more my admiration for the men increased. 
Their magnificent patience, wonderful endur- 
ance, and uplifting cheerfulness were beyond 
praise. It was very rarely that a man was 
heard ‘ grousing,” and if he did his mates 
gave him such a time of it that he found it 
convenient to assume a more cheerful frame 
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of mind, although he might be far from 
possessing it. The following are but two 
instances culled from many which go to 
prove their unquenchable courage. 

One stifling summer afternoon I was 
visiting the New Zealand General Hospital. 
Lying on a cot in the verandah was a young 
New Zealand soldier intently watching the 
efforts of a small ant to carry away the 
corpse of a large fly, and bursting into merry 
peals of laughter at the failures of the ant. 
As I drew near the bed I saw that the poor 
fellow had lost his leg below the knee. A 
shrapnel shell had burst near him, killing 
his two mates and felling him to the earth. 
He did not lose consciousness, and called to 
his friend by name, asking him where he 
was hit. Receiving no answer he concluded 
that he was either dead or insensible, and 
trying to rise to go to his comrade’s assistance 
he discovered to his great surprise that a foot 
in its boot was on the ground a few feet from 
him. Looking at himself for the first time 
he knew that he had lost part of his leg, 
which had been blown clean off, and that 
this limb he saw was, or had been, his 
own. 
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This dear lad’s eyes filled with tears as 
he spoke of the death of his mates, but 
he was inclined to think little of his own 
great loss when he considered how many 
had “ got off worse than he had.”’ 

But I think the most astounding example 
of patient endurance and cheerfulness was 
that evidenced by a British soldier to 
whom a friend of mine spoke on board a 
transport which was conveying wounded 
from Gallipoli to Alexandria. He was a big- 
boned, stalwart north-countryman. My friend 
noticed him lying alone and asked him how 
he was. He, in answer, said that he had 
lost his sight from shell concussion, and that 
the doctors held out no hope for its restora- 
tion. His right leg had been blown off 
near the hip, and his left arm had also 
gone. When my friend offered his con- 
dolences the poor man simply said in the 
broadest of broad accents, ‘‘ Well, I thank 
God I have a little home to go back to, a 
good wife, and six children. I may be a bit 
knocked about, but my life is spared, whilst 
many of my mates have gone under. I have 
a lot to be thankful for. Things might have 
been worse.”’ 
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What a lesson to those of us who are dis- 
posed to “grouse” if the bacon and eggs 
are a bit cold; if the weather is not what 
we wish for ; if we have toothache, neuralgia, 


or any kindred but trivial complaint ! 
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CHAPTER XI 
DISTRIBUTING COMFORTS TO SICK TROOPS 


It was in the middle of August 1915 that I 
was called upon to assist Chaplain-Captain A. 
Macdonald in the distribution of gift goods 
to the New Zealand sick and wounded. 

Great battles had been fought at Gallipoli. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of wounded were 
pouring into the Cairo hospitals in an 
almost continual stream. There were not 
sufficient chaplains left in Cairo to cope 
with the work of visiting, distributing the 
needed comforts, and taking services at the 
various hospitals and camps. 

This work was made a pleasure by the 
liberality and assistance received from all 
those who had the oversight. Nothing was 
grudged the men. We had instructions 
to procure anything that would conduce 
to their comfort and welfare. Many of 
the poor wounded men had lost everything, 
and had come over from the Peninsula 
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wrapped in a blanket—no great privation 
considering the heat of the sun. I re- 
member an amusing incident that happened 
in an Australian hospital where I was visiting 
a New Zealander who had been badly 
wounded, and whose blood-stained clothes 
had been cut off him at Gallipoli. He was 
convalescent, and that afternoon was being 
transferred to the New Zealand General 
Hospital. I was in the ward when the 
Sergeant in charge informed him that he was 
to go away from the hospital in exactly what 
he came into it with (of course the Sergeant 
thought he had come with a full kit). With- 
out a smile the New Zealander calmly re- 
moved every single stitch of clothing, sat on 
his bed fully dressed (in an _ identification 
disc!), and calmly announced that he was 
quite ready to leave. The Sergeant glanced 
at him and said: 

“Don’t play the fool; orders are to go 
in what you came in.” 

“ That’s just what I am doing,’ replied 
the patient. 

For men in that condition, it was the 
chaplain’s duty to furnish shirt, braces, 
socks, anything, in fact, in the clothing 
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line save his uniform. In addition to this 
each man received a razor (some were blunt, 
very blunt), a strop, shaving-brush, soap, 
a weekly issue of tobacco, New Zealand 
papers, etc. etc., besides which the Sister 
in each ward received dainties to tempt the 
appetites of the invalids. I may be biassed, 
but I do not see how more could have been 
done for the men by any Government. 

There were, of course, many complaints 
because the sick and wounded did not 
receive any pay. Whilst sympathising with 
the poor fellows, I could not but approve 
the reason why pay was stopped. Con- 
valescents would in some cases, if given 
their pay, as soon as they were able to 
leave the hospital get intoxicated, and 
coming back in that condition would upset 
the rest of the patients. Were it not for 
the “rotters’’ the army would be splendid, 
but, since they unfortunately exist; the 
decent men have to suffer for the misdeeds 
of the few “ wasters.” 

Later on arrangements were made 
whereby the patients were permitted to 
expend a few shillings a week at the hospital 
dry canteens. 
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Chaplain-Captain Macdonald had all the 
machinery incidental to the distribution of 
many and various comforts to over 1500 
men in (at first) some fourteen hospitals 
in such good running order that when I 
assumed charge of this department, con- 
sequent on his departure to New Zealand 
through ill-health, I had only to keep things 
going. Unfortunately, however, I shortly 
afterwards fell ill, and was compelled to 
leave Egypt and recruit in England. 
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3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. extra. 
ee THE | INFLUENCE OF OF JESUS. By Bishop Pamuirs Brooxs, 
net 
LETTERS OFT TRAVEL (1865-1890), By ery PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
2a. 6d. net; postage 4d. extra. Bishop ks’ personal lif 
THE PURPOSE AND USE OF. COMFORT. - A Sermon. 


[See Heart and Life Booklets. 
AN EASTER SERMON (Rev. i. 17 and a 

See Heart and Life Booklets. 
THE ala WITH GOD. Addressed to business men. 


Fourth Edt [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
BROWN, R R. i. FORTY BIBLE LESSONS AND FORTY ILLUS.- 
Cae: (THE BIBLE IN LESSON AND STORY). By B.M. BROWN. $s. 6d. 


BROWNING, G, ROBERT. EASTER DAY. 


—— CHRISTMAS EVE. 
SAUL. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
BURN, MARY. GATHERED ROSEMARY, from Grores HzEsmrt’s 


[See Heart and Life Booklets. 

BUSHNELL. THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. By Horacr BUSHNELL, 

(See Sanctuary Booklets. 

BUTCHER. TO BOYS: TALKSON PARADE. By the Rev. J. WiLL1aMs 
BUTOHER. 28. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

Epes heres —* Extremely attractive addresses. The book sparkles with virile and 


CAIRD. " RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By Ey Joun Carp, 


See Heart and Life Bookleta. 

CAMERON. CHRIST IN DAILY LIFE. 

SAINT PAULIN DAILY LIFE. Daily Readings from the Gospels, 

Acts, and Epistles. rh are ADELAIDE M. CAMERON. 2 vols. Oloth, Is. 3d. net; leather, 2s. 

net; velvet calf, 8s. 

THEIR WEDDING DAY, and other Stories. By AprLaips M. 
CAMERON. Handsome cloth, cr. 8vo. is. 6d. net. 

Nec ‘cre orl Just the thing for Mothers’ Meetings, will be enjoyed for their insight 
uman nature. 

CARLYLE. HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. India Paper, 516 pages, 
limp leather, 1s. 6d. net; postage 2d. 

The most perfect pocket "edition extant. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. Paper, 6d. net. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Paper, 6d. net. 

BOYD-CARPENTER. THOUGHTS ON gece By Bishop Boyp- 

OARPENTER. Oloth, 1s. 3d. net; leather, 2s. net; postage 2d. 

FOOTPRIN TS OF THE SAVIOUR. By Bishop Boyp-CaRPENTRR, 
D.D. Thirteen illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

CARTER. VOICES OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Lectures on the Preyer 
Book, etc. By the late as BH. O. OARTER, St Jude’s, Whitechapel. Oloth, Is. net; 
paper, 6d. net; postage 1d. 

oA baer ye FOLDING DAWN. Sermons by the Rev. Lutrugr W. 


CHAMBERS. “LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. By Mrs Coamspuns. ls, 3d. 
net ; postage 3 
Recommended by the D f 
mm ay e Dowager Oountess of Ohichester," the Lady Betty Balfour, Mrs 
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CHILD. ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THINGS. By THOMAS CHILD. 164 pages, paper, 6d, net; cloth, la. net; postage 2d. 


CHURCH. THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION. By Drawn Cuorca, M.A. 
Paper, 6d. net ; by post 8d. 
The BISHOP OF LONDON says :—" Iam very glad that Mr Allenson is issuing a cheap edition 
of this beautifal book.’’ 
CLARKE, E. A. L. THE PEOPLE’S MISSAL. Com gay by the Rev. 
oe ren pages. Feap. 8vo. Oloth, 3s. 6d. net; ce bs. net 


6d. net ; postage 
CLARKE, W. N. HUXLEY AND PHILLIPS BROOKS. Prof. W. 
NEWTON CLAREB, D.D. Fourth Edition. Postage 1d. Agee ife Booklets. 


sider it haa ters TALKS FOR PRIMARY WORKERS. By Miss 

May OOLBY: 

COMPTON. fos ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WAR. Compiled 
by the Rev. J. BH. COMPTON. 1s. post la 5d. 

COOTE. THOUGHTS ON MOTHERHOOD. From Many Minps. Com- 
Pe peri Lady OOoTE of Ballyfin. 192 pages, leather, gilt edges, 2s. net; postage 2d. 

gift-book of choice and happy 

ORAKE. THE TRAGEDY OF THE DACRES, By the Rev. E. E. 

Pe ce oarea oo 2a. 6d. net; by post 2s. 11d. 


fine historical ro 
ORITOHLEY. THE ‘HE LEGEND OF THE SILVER oat and ether ae 
sna gare _ By oa Pah GkO. W. ORITOBLEY, B Tustrated. 


DAILY MESSAGE FROM I MANY MINDS, A. India paper. Imitation 

pera | 2s. 6d. net; paste grain leather, 3s. 6d. net; velvet persian, 4s. 6d. net; by 
Also in demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
BOOKMAN.—“ A particularly well chosen day-book of beautiful verses and prose passages. 

Ranges from practical encouragement to high ideals.” 

DALE. RELIGION : ITS PLACE AND POWER. By the Rev. H. 
MONTAGUB DALE, M.A., B.D. 38. 6d. net; by post 3s. 9d. 

DARWIN. MY GERMAN PROFESSOR: A true Bion of Yesterday and 
To-DaY. By Mre M.D. DARWIN. Paper, ls. net; by post 1s. 


Fine Manual for Christian Workers. 


DAVEY. METHODS OF CHRISTIAN WORK. Hints for Preachers, 

Teachers, and Lay Workers. By the Bishop of SALISBURY, Bishop THORNTON, Prebend- 

pr Leonor and other Workers of the Ohurch Army. With Foreword by the Bishop 
LONDON. Bdited by Captain W. BR. DAVEY. Is. 6d. net; by post Is. 9d. 


DEATH AND LIFE. "Letters from the Correspondence of a Parish Priest. 


; by post 2s. 
DINWOODIE- "ILLUSTRATED | SERMON OUTLINES. By J. Di- 
WOODIB. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 1 
SOOTSMAN.—“‘ To the young cleric a the lay preccts er on the look-out for the groundwork 
for the composition of sermons, Mr Dinwoodie’s k should prove a valuable acquisition.” 
DOLE. THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. By C. F. Dore, D.D. 
Second Hdition. 8s. 6d. net. 
PUBLIO OPINION.—“* Remarkably suggestive.” 
THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILISATION. By Cuanrizs F. Doxa, 
D.D. Second Edition. $s. 6d. net. 
BxposItory Tnaes.—“ It is fall of new thoughta.”’ 
THE COMING ee A a ene of Life in its Social and Re- 
ligious Aspects. By O. F. Do bea tiaaaa 3s. 6d. net. 
METHODIST REOORDER.—* Distin 
THB SPHOTATOR.—* Healthy and vile.” 
DOWSETT. WITH GOD AMONG THE FLOWERS. Fifty-two Addresses 
to Children. By the Rev. L. BE. DOWSETT. 2s. 64. net. 
WITH GOD IN MY GARDEN. Fifty-two Talks to Children. 
Bat Merit ase L, E. DOWSETT. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. net; by post 9s. 10d. 
ese strikingly fresh books supply a long-expreased want for r suggestions for addresses 
tor ¥ Flower Services. 
YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—" It would be difficult to imagine a series of more delightful talks. 
a a a a a 
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DRUMMOND. PARABLES AND PICTURES FOR PREACHERS AND 
TEACHERS. Compiled by the Rev. J. 8S. DRUMMOND. 2a, 6d. net. 
Oapital collection of anecdotes and illustrations. 


DUF of » ILLUMINATIVE FLASHES. Compiled by Jamss Dorr. Is. 3d. 
New Collection of 300 very useful illustratio 
EAMES. THE SHATTERED TEMPLE. Addresess to Young People. 
By JOHN EAMES, M.A. 8s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 
SERMONS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. By JoHn Eames, M.A. 
Third Edition. 2s. net; postage 38d. 
METHODIST TIMES.—“ Examples. of what children’s addresses ought to be—simple in 
language, but pointed in teaching.” 
ECKHART. SERMONS BY MEISTER scaeaig Out of print during 
the War. Heart and Life Booklets. 
EDDISON. TALES THE OLD GOVERNESS - “TOLD. By Amy G. 
EDDISON. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 
EDWARDS. TIN TACKS FOR TINY FOLKS. Outline Addresses, in- 
cluding Twelve Addresses on Birds. By Rev. OC. EDWARDS. Fourth Edition. 2s, 6d. net. 
METHODIST TIMES.— A mine of thought and illustration.”’ 


ELLIS. OUTLINES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, For Preachers, Teachers, 
and Christian Workers. Comprising 600 Outlines of Addresses, Bible and 
Sunday School Talks, together with over 250 Hlustrations and Incidents. Compiled by 
J. ELLIS. Being “* Tool ‘Basket, ” Seed Basket,’’ *‘ Illustrations and Incidents,” bound 
in one volume. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

THE CHRISTIAN.—" Here is the scatfolding on which to build hundreds of addresses."” > 


EVANGELIST’S WALLET FOR PREACHERS, TEACHERS, 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. Outlines of Addresses by J. ELLIS. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 1s. 3d. net; postage 2d. 

LOCAL PREACHER.—* Brimful of excellent suggestive outline addresses." 

THE PREACHER’S AND TEACHER’S VADE-MECUM. Being 
* Evangelist’s Wallet,’’ ‘‘ Outline Sermonettes,” and “ By Way of Illustration,” in one 
volume. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s, 10d. 

DAILY NEws.—“ It might be called ‘ Preaching made easy.’ ” 

TOOL BASKET FOR PREACHERS. 300 Outline Addresses. 

Complied by J. ELLs, Forty-fifth Thousand. 1s. 3d. net; postage 2d. 

SKED BASKET FOR MINISTERS. 300 Outlines. By J. Etzis. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. Is. 3d. net; postage 2d. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST.—" Three hundred excellent ontlines.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND INCIDENTS. For Preachers, Teachers, 

and Christian Workers. 250 Anecdotes and Facts. Thirtieth Thousand. 1s. 3d. net. 

BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION. Thirteenth Thousand. Is. 3d. 

net. Collection of Illustrations for Public Speakers. 
LOCAL PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE.—** Wonderfully fresh ; one of the very best compilations 
of the kind that we have seen.” 

TOOLS FOR THE MASTER’S WORK. 250 Sermon Outlines 

and Children’s Addresses. Collected by J. ELLIS, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 
METHODIST TIMES.—‘* Another valuable volume. Just the suggestions and hints we se 
often want.” 

ELLIS, J. J. PLUCK, PATIENCE, AND POWER: The Life Story of 

JOHN PEARCE, Founder of “ Pearce and Plenty. " By J.J. ELLIS. 1s, 6d. net; by post 


1s. 10d. 
A stirring story of self-help. ‘’ A sensible book to put into the hands of lads who have any 


grit in them.” 
EMERSON. ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. Emerson. Paper, 6d. net ; 
by post 8d. 
ENTWISTLE. OUTLINE ereeeeaeae TALKS AND STORIES. By 
EMILY E. ENTWISTILE. Is. 3d. net; postage 2d 
EVANS. A PRIMER OF FREE CHURCH HISTORY. By A. JoHNson 
Bvans., M.A. Paper, 6d. net; postage 2d. Recommended by Dr CLIFFORD. 
FABER. SELECTION FROM F. W. FABER’S HYMNS. 
Twelve of Faber’s beautiful hymns, each complete. (See Heart and Life Booklets. 
WISHES ABOUT DEATH. Fifteen More Hymns from F. W. 
FABER. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
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FENELON. THE MAXIMS OF THE SAINTS. By ARCHBISHOP FENELON. 
(See Heart and Life Booklets, 
MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH. By ArocusisHor FENELON. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets. 
FOX. SEVEN VISIONS OF THE COMING CHRIST. Reprinted from 
** Rays of the Dawn,” by RACHEL J. Fox. Or. 8yo, Art Paper, 1s. net; by post 1s. 2d. 
FREETH. THE TRUE THEOLOGY. By J. T. Faxzts. A Reply to 
AMPBELL. Paper, 6d. ; post 8d. : 
GILES, T THE SAYINGS OF BROTHER. From ‘The Little Flowers of 
[See Sanctuary Booklets. 
Bcc d Giles has a message that comes straight from a pure heart which will Kindle 
enthusiasm for good and truth in all who read him. 
GILLIE. WHAT I SAID TO THE CHILDREN. By Rev. R. C. GILLIE, 
M.A. Is. 3d. net; postage 2d. 
LITTLE SERMON ° ‘TO THE CHILDREN. By Rev. R. C. GILLIE, 
M.A. Ils. 3d. net; postage 2 
LITTLE TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. By the Rev. R. C. Grizz, 
M.A. 1s. 3d. net; postage 2d 
QLEDHILL. A PACKET OF SUNLIGHT. By the Rev. Morton GuxEp- 
HILL. ls, 6d. net; by post ls. 9d. 
Twenty-six Talks to Children, full of striking illustrations. 
GREENWELL. CARMINACRUCIS. 3s.6d.net. Reprint of very scarce 
volume of poems by DORA GREENWELL, with an Introduction by Miss O, L. MAYNARD. 
SOOTSMAN.—** Among the best religious poetry of the nineteenth century.” 
SELECTED POEMS FROM DORA GREENWELL. Chosen and 
edited, with Introductions, by Miss 0. L. MAYNARD. 3s. 6d. net. 
NEWCASTLE Daly CHRONICLE.— ** Many will find comfort and consolation in these earnest . 
and beautiful poems 
EVERLASTING LOVE AND OTHER SONGS OF SALVATION. 
See Heart and Life Booklets. 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘* No more useful religious writing has been done than these pieces 
describing the practical application of faith to the lives of the simple and the partially educated.” 
GREGORY. AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. By 
BLEANOR O. GREGORY (See Heart and Life Booklets. 
THE UPWARD WAY. Readings for one month from SAMUEL 
RUTHERFORD. Oompiled by Miss E. O. GREGORY. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
GREGORY, SAMUEL. AMONG THE ROSES. Twenty-nine Addresses 
Children, By Rev. SAMUEL GREGORY. 342 pages. 8s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 
GUTHRIE. BROTHERHOOD STORIES. By Bamsay GUTHRIE. 
Cr. 8vo, 2s. net; by post 2s. 4d. 


GUYON. LIFE OF MADAME. Newed. 6s. net. [See Upham. 
or ieee cians TORRENTS. By Mapamp Guyon, 2s. 6d. net ; 
postage 4 


o SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF PRAYER. By Mapamp 
QUY [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
HALL. THE ews FRIEND. By J. V. Hatt. 6d. net; Is. net; 
2s. net ; postage 1d. (See Heart and Life Booklets. 
HAMILTON. THE WONDERFUL RIVER. Sixty-three Talks to Young 
People. By Rev. JOHN A. HAMILTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ This writer is a true story-teller. These attractive addresses will 
be most acceptable to children and teachers 
HAMPDEN. THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Fonte Mrs Hoparn 
HAMPDEN e Sanctuary Bookleta, 
HANDLEY. WHAT ENGLAND OWES TO THE PURITANS. By Rev. 
8. B. HANDLEY. Paper, 6d. net; post free 7d. 
HARVIE. THE KING’S UNIFORM. Addresses to Children. By the 
Rev. ROBERT HARVIF, M.A. Is, 3d. net; postage 2d. 
Illustrations are most convincing. For those who have felt a difficulty in telling children 
about the war, this book should be an inspiration how to do it. 


Strikingly Fresh Addresses to Children. 


HASTIE. UNDER THE BLUE DOME. Open-Air Studies with Young 
Folk. By Rev. J.8. HASTIE, B.D. 3s. 6d. net. 
8. 8. CHRONIGLE.—" As a sanctified study of nature it is one of the freshest books of ita 
kind we have seen for a long time.” 
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LARGE TYPE. 


PRETTY GIFTS. 


‘“* Attractive little Reprints of Great Utterances.” 
THE HEART AND LIFE BOOKLETS. 


Two-Coloured Printed Wrappers, 6d. net ; 


Choice Leather Gilt, 2s. net. 


Handsome Cloth Gilt, ls. net ; 


Postage One Penny each. 


WISHES ABOUT DBATH. Fifteen More | THE DREAM OF GBRONTIUS. By 


Hymns from F. W. FABER. 
SHLEOTIONS FROM FABSBR’S HYMNS. 
Twelve beautiful reasions. 


exp Bach 

complete. 
THE PURPOSE AND USB OF OOMFORT. 
By PuHimiirs BROOKS, D.D. A fine piece 
consolation in time of trouble from loss 

by death. 
AN EASTER SHRMON. By PHILLIPS 
Brooxs, D.D. A cheering message of 


THE LIFB WITH GOD. By PHILLIPS 

BROOKS, vee A specimen of pase 
oquence, originally 

fo tealnass ma 

HUXLEY AND PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By W. N. OLARKE, D.D. A _ powerful 
and sympathetic piece of criticism. 

BASTBR DAY. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Fine presentment of this famous religious 


poem. 

EELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By JOHN 
OaIRD, D.D., LL.D. Dean Stanley—" The 
greatest sermon in the language." 

OHRISTMASEVE. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
One of the most popular of Browning’s 
poems. 

AN INTRODUOTION TO OHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. By Miss GREGORY. 

THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By James 
HINTON. 

A PSALTER FOR DAILY USE. Selected 
by Professor WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 

HVBERLASTING LOVE. Songs of Salva- 
tion. By DORA GREENWELL. Fragrant 
with the true devotional spirit. 

THE PRAOTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF 
GOD. Conversations and Sixteen Letters 
of Brother Lawrounce. 

THE SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF BROTHER 
LAWRENCE. No edition since 1741. 


One of the 


By MaD 
Fénelon helped to circulate this book. 
THB SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. JACOB 
ae t German ig eeios a aha 
© grea’ 
MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH. By 
ARCHBISHOP FSNELON. A most inter- 
—e introduction to this most famous 


French divine. 

MAXIMS OF THB BAINES. By AROS 
BISHOP FiNELON. A translation of his 
celebrated work on the love of God. 

Fae UEweee WAY. ee thirty- 
one days from 


aa a at caneee 
ected GaEGORY. 
HYMNS OF sor D Pict By 


Transla: y 

ST PAUL. By FREDERIO W. H. MYERS, 

THE WAY OF VIOTORY. By Miss JBax 
BOBBRTS. With Introduction by the 
Abbot of Oaldey. 

LITTLE FLOWBRS OF 8ST FRANOIS 

OF ASSISI First twenty chapters. 

THB SPIRITUAL GUIDB. MIGUEL 
oll MoLmr0s. Oompiled and by 


Oanon R. Y. LYNN. 

SAUL. By ROBERT BROWNING. A fine 
printing of one of Browning’s noblest 
poems. 

THE SINNER'S FRIEND. J. V. HALL. 
Nearly three millions have sold of. 
this book in tract form. It is here finely 
presented in a permanent binding. 

GATHERED ROSHMARY. FRoM GRORGB 
HERBERT’S POEMS. Edited by Mary 
BugN. Introduction by Bishop Ye Hull, 


THE SPIRIT IS LIFH. Selections from 
the letters of Wm. Law. 


THE COMRADE IN WHITE. 
By THs Rev. W. H. LEATHEM, M.A. 
DUNDEE OOURIER.—" Bvery household that has one or more of its members at the war 


paises pring teapay The Comrade in 
precious than fine gold. 


White.’ There is something in it for them moce 


HILTON. AN IMAGINATIVE CHILD. Studies from a Child’s Point 
of View. By Miss AGNES A. HILTON. Is. 6d. net. 
Fine Study of Ohild Life. 
HINTON. 


THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By J saat Huvrron. 


Heart and Life Booklets. 
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HOARE. THE WORKER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled ae Miss 
oe Swe Eee ro ny: 750 pp. Qloth, 3s. net; leather, 8s. 6d. net; persian 
mor., 5a. 

i caies book: Oontaining Pra for each day, Scripture text and » OF poetical 
exheac and room for Birthday names aod other events. peewee 
HORNE. THE PRIMER OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. By Rev. W. 

PIBROE and Rev. 0.S. HORNS, M.A. Sixth Hdition. Cloth, 1s, net; paper wrapper, 6d. 

HORTON. THE INVISIBLE SHIELD, and other Parables. By Rev. 
SAMUEL HORTON. 3s. 6d. net; of post 2a. 10d. 

Striking parables which will be most useful as illustrations. 

JACK. AFTER HIS LIKENESS. Addresses to Young Men and Women. 
By J. W. JAOK, M.A. Oloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SARVIB. THREE GIRLS AND A GARDEN, and other Stories. By 

" Irinjus just the g foray stage A amothen’ meeting, and if read once will 
be asked for again. is splendid.” : 

PLEASING 81 STORIES FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS AND GIRLS’ 

OLUBS. By M. BR. JABVIS. Is. 6d. net. 

KINDHEARTED STORIES FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS AND 
GIRLS’ OLUBS. By M. RB. JaRvis. 1s. 6d. net. 

The above two titles represent a reissue in separate volumes of Mrs Jarvis’s book, ‘‘ Three 
Q@iris and a Garden.” The stories are al] of an uplifting and encouraging character. 
JOHNSON. PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS. By Dr Samvuunt Jonnson. 

38. 6d. net; by Post 28. 9d. 

OgvEcH Truns.— reece Tye ne Steerer ton 02 Che eeantocnel cuvary. than Dr sonieon: 
He was a downright Oburch of England man. 

JOWETT. BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER'S WAY. Blidge 81x 
Weok-night Addresses. By J. H. Jowmit, M.A., D.D. 3s. 64. net. 

THIRSTING FOR THE SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. " HJ owErr. 

Twenty-six Addresses. 38s. 6d. net. Seventh Thousand. 

KEBLE. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By ths Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 28.6d. net. 

THE SATURDAY REVIBW.—" A very dainty edi: 

KEEP. OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. Delivered to a Girls’ Bible Class. 

By Mies M. I. Kmpp. 82. 6d. net. 


KNIGHT, Prot. WM. A PSALTER FOR DAILY USE. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets. 


LAMOREAUX. THE UNFOLDING LIFE. A Study of Development 
Reference to Religious Training. By A. A. LAMORBAUX. 1s. 3d. net; by post 1s. 5d. 
LAW. A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. By 
WILLIAM Law. 188 pages, paper, 6d. net ; cloth, ls. net; postage $d. 
The BISHOP OF OXFORD says.—‘‘ Law's “Serious Call’ is an admirable book, of the pro- 
foundest piety. May I venture to suggest to the cl that they should both read it them- 
astves and make a serious effort to promote the study of it in their parishes.” 


— — THE SPIRIT IS LIFE. Selections from Law’s Letters. 


[See Heart and Life Booklets. 
LAWRENCE. THE PRACTICE OF THE ater po OF GOD. By 
BROTHER LAWRENCE. Sixteen Letters. Heart and Life Bookieta. 


Also 32mo, cloth, 7d. net; leather, 1s. net; velvet ot on 6d. net. 
[See The Sanctuary Booklets 
These editions of the Conversations and Letters contain an additional Letter never before 
facluded in English issues. Insist on Allenson’s Rdition. 
SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF BROTHER LAWRENCE, and his 
and Gathered Thoughts. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
LEADER. FOLLOW THE CHRIST. Talks to rove on the Life of 
Ohrist. By the Rev. G. O. LEADER. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 1 
Luvs oF Fatrs.—" Mr Leader has achieved a real success. Preachers and teechecs will be 
greatly enriched through the study of this book.” 
WANTED—A BOY. Addresess to Children. By the Rev. G. C. 
LEADER. 2s. net; ee post 2s. 4d 
Luvs oF FalTs.—* This is a manly book for manly boys.” 
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LEARMOUNT. THE YEAR ROUND. Fifty-two Talks to Young Folk, 

By J. LEARMOUNT. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 

** Crooked Joe,’’ one of its many atories, deserves telling to every Boys’ Olub or class. 
GOD'S OUT-OF-DOORS. Fifty-two Talks on Nature Topics. 
3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. 11d. 

IN GOD'S ORCHARD. Addresess to Children. 36. 6d. net; by 
post 3s 
2 Se ee SUNDAYS WITH THE CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. net ; 
t 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—" Brightened with many telling illustrations, well adapted to their 
ose.’ 


FIFTY-TWO ADDRESSES TO YOUNG FOLK. By Rev. Jamzs 
LEARMOUNT. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. net 5 by post 3s. 11d. 
This volume contains ‘‘ The Third Finger.” 
LEATHEM. THE HOUSE WITH THE TWO GARDENS. Twenty-two 
Parables and Addresses to Children. By the Rev. WILLIAM H. LEATHEM, B.D. 1s. 3d. 


net ; by post ls. 5d. 
The Wounded and the War. 
THE COMRADE IN WHITE. By the Rev. W. H. LeatnHem, 
M.A. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
OONTENTS.—1. In tuo Trenches. 2. The Messenger. 8. Maimed or Perfected. 4. The 
Prayer Circle. 
Dr F. B. MEYER writes :—“ The booklet brought a mist over my eyes. It is well worth 
reading, and wherever it is read it will help.” 
LEWIS. THE MAGIC PEN. Story Addresses for Children. By E. W. 
LEWIS, M.A. 28. 6d. net. Contains a fine * Harvest’”’ study. 
MORNING RAYs.— Nothing leas than perfectly delightful.” 
SOME VIEWS OF MODERN THEOLOGY. Sixteen Sermons on 
Vital Questions. By the Rev. EB. W. LEWIS, M.A. Second Edition. 3s, 6d. net. 
CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS. Sunday afternoon Sermons 
to Men. By the Rev. E. W. LEwis, M.A. 1s. 3d. net; by post Is. 5d. 
Five addresses on Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, The Coming of Christ. 
LIDDON. CHRIST'S ene and other Sermons. By Rev. Canon 
H. P. LINDON. Paper, 6d. post 8d. 
LILY. JACK THE FIRE. DOG, By Aunt Liny. 2s. 6d. net; by post 
2s. 11d. illustrated. 
The life story of a dog attached to a Fire Station. 
LITTLE. THE OUTLOOK OF THE SOUL. Twelve Sermons by Canon 
KNOX LITTLB. 3856 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 
LIVES | HAVE KNOWN. With an Introduction by the BisHoP or 
DURHAM. Is. net; post free 1s. 2d. 
JOYFUL NEWS.—“ Ten stories of lives saved and kept to the end. Simply told with a 
natural charm which makes them strong evidence of the power of God to save from all sin.” 
LOVE. TALKS TO CHILDREN. By Rev. J. Lanpets Loves. 1s. 6d. 


net ; by post 1s. 9d. 
These twenty-five Talks are good. Mr Love catches the attention immediately and holds it, 


and he has always a good illustration at command. 
Three Great Classics of the Devotional Life. 
MACDUFF. THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. Words of Comfort for Hours 
of Sorrow. By Dr J. R. MACDUFF. 
THE MORNING WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macpvourr. 


THE NIGHT WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macporr. 
Sanctuary Bookleta, 


[See 
MACFADYEN. CONSTRUCTIVE CONGREGATIONAL IDEALS. 
Cheap edition. 18. net ; postage 4d. 
MACLEAN. THE SECRET OF THE STREAM. By the Rev. J. B. 
MACLEAN, BD. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s, 10d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—" Fresh, thoughtful, and suggestive, Mr Maclean writes sermons which 
are good to read.”’ 
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MACLEOD. THE GOLD THREAD. By Norman Mactuop. 1s. 6d net. 
Contains all the original full-page illustrations. 
€.S. MaGasInE.—“ A beautiful allegory of the Gospel, and ought to be put | in the hands of 
every young person. This book ought never to be omitted im choosing prizes. 
M'WILLIAM. SPEAKERS FOR GOD. Plain Lectures on the Minor 
Prophets. By Rev. T. M'WOLLIAM, M.A. 30. 6d. net. 
MACY. SOME MISTAKES OF THE HIGHER CRITICS. By S. ‘B. 
MACY. Seven full-page | illustrations. 1s. net. 
@he BrsHoP or B ** Concise, pointed, accurate, and very effective.” 
MARSHALL. HOMELY TALKS WITH MOTHERS. Twenty-four 
Addresses by Mrs L. O. E. MARSHALL. Is. 3d. net; postage 2 
Whe BISHOP OF ELY says :—“ Models of what Addresses to Mothers should be—simple, 
preotical, earnest, devout, brightened by touches of poetry and humour.” 
BREAD FROM HEAVEN. Addresses to Communicants. By 
Lucy O. B. MARAHALL. 6d. net. 
PRIEWDLY Woax.— Giving full and careful teaching.” 


MARTIN. GREAT MOTTOES WITH GREAT LESSONS. Talks to 
Se meceoen, oe areet Families, eto. By the Rev. G@. CUBRIE MARTIN, M.A. 


64. net. 
eecrisoe In this volume we have a good idea well executed.” 


‘MARTIN. A CATECHISM ON THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Rev. 
Q@. CURRIN MARTIN, M.A., B.D. For use in Schools and Bible Classes. Third Bdition. 
16 pages, etout wrapper, 1d. ; ; cloth, 2d.; postage 4d. 
Rev. Dr OLIFFORD.— Oatechism is one of the best I have seen.” 
OUTLINE SERMONETTES ON GOLDEN TEXTS. Edited by 
Rev. G. CURRIE MARTIN, M.A. Fourth Edition. 1s. 3d. net; postage 2d. 
BOWDAY SCHOOL OHBONICLE.—* Rich in thought, and exceedingly suggestive.” 


MARTIN, LUCY. ECHOES OF HELP AND COMFORT. Collected by 
Luoy B. MARTIN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 94. 


MARTINEAU. ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
ere MARTINEAU. Two Series complete in one vol., 235 pages. 1s. 6d. net; by post 
s 


Separately Firet and Second Series, paper, 6d. net each ; by post 8d. each. - 
THE BAPTI£T TiIMES.—“* These famous sermons are among the very greatest of the Victorian 
era. In this well-printed edition we can purchase them for a tenth of their original cost.” 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? Being a Reprint of ‘‘ The Rationale 
of Religious Enquiry ; or, The Question stated by Reason, the Bible, and the Church.” 
By JaMES MARTINBAU. Paper, 6d. net ; by post 8d. 
MARZIALS. IN THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. By Miss Apa 
M. MARgIAIs. Frontis by Byam SHaw. Third Edition. 2s. net; by post 2s. 3d. 

My Guo. H. ARCHIBALD writes :—“ I like these stories very much. The morals are ex- 
quisitely buried.” ; 
MORE TALES IN THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. By 
Miss ADA M. MARFIALS. 28. net; by post 2s. 3d. 


M‘CONNELL. WHITE WINGS. Seventeen Addresses to Young People. 
By the Rev. THOMAS M‘OONNELL, B.A. Ils. 3d. net; by post 1s. 5d. 


MATHEWS. BATTLE AND VICTORY. By Mrs W. G. Maraews 


Capital ailing book for Mothers’ Meetings and Working Parties. 
Very Suitable for Recitation. 


MAYNARD. WATCHING THE WAR. A Chronicle of Successive Events. 
By 0. L. MAYNARD. Four Parts. Paper, 6d. net each ; cloth, 1s. net each. 
The BissOP OF DURHAM writes :—‘‘ With my whole heart I bid’ God-speed to ‘ Watching 
the War.’ I have read it from cover to cover, and the impression of its splendid worth has 
seemed to grow with every page ; certainly with every chief poem.” 


MILLER. PORTRAITS OF WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Vol. L, Old 
yl eee IL, New Testament. By the Rev. T. EB. MILLER, M.A., Dunfermline, 
ne 
ABBRDFEN FREE PREss.—"* Must have been good to hear, for they are good to read.” 
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MILLARD. THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE; or, The eer of oo 
and Mystery in Religious ce. By BENJAMIN A. MILLARD, 


MOLINOS. THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. By ieicen DE en 
_ Bdited by Oanon R. Y. LYNN. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 

MOMERIE. IMMORTALITY AND OTHER SERMONS. By Prof. A. 
W. Mommnrm, M.A.,LL.D. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

IMMORTALITY. Thirty-five ave ue beers By Prof. A. W. Momunrz, 

M.A., LL.D. Popular Edition, Thirty-fifth Thousand. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

aa By Prof. A. W. Mommrers. Paper, 6d. net; by 


eg By Prof. A. W. Mommniz. Paper, 6d. net; by 


BELIEF IN GOD. By Prof. A. W. Momeriz, M.A. Second 
dition. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, and other Sermons. By Prof. A. W. 
MOMBERIE. Ninth and cheaper edition. Paper, 6d. net ; by post 8d. 


MOORE. MAN PREPARING FOR OTHER WORLDS. By Rev. W. 
T. Moore, M.A., LL.D. 5608 pages, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. 10d. 
BXPORITORY TIMES.—" A delight to read.’’ 
MORROW. QUESTIONS ASKED AND ANSWERED BY OUR LORD. 
By the Rev H. W. Morrow, M.A. 8s. 64. net. 


MOULE. Pay pea ae e. Deus ao ata iat seer By the 
pan Oenienine sa Dr Monle at his best." " = 
MYERS. SAINT PAUL. By F. W. H. Myzrs. Demy 16mo, handmade 
paper, cloth, or leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Dr J. H. JOwBrr writes : —“* Exceedingly beautiful copy. I think it is most admirably done.” 
SAINT PAUL. By Freprnio W. H. Myrrs. 6d., 1s., and 2s. net. 


Also miniature vest pooket edition, 7d. ls. 1 Men Heart and Lite Boobete 
n 
v on, net, 1s. net, 1s. ideo e =n a 
NANKIVELL. A SCHEME OF TEACHING FOR THE CHURCH’S 
YEAR; and a Year's Course of Lessons for Sunday-Schoo! Classes, By 0. NANKIVELL. 
3s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

Tue CHURCH Toms.—* The educated Churchman who is called upon to instruct the young, 
pepe priest or the youngest of Sunday-school teachers, will find it most useful. The freshness 

of the book makes it essentially superior to others of a similar kind.” 

NEALE. SACKVILLE COLLEGE SERMONS. By the late Rev. 
J.M. NEALE, D.D. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 11d 
Vol. I. —Thirty-one Sermons, Advent to Lent. 
Famous Sermons, long out of print. 

THE OHURCH TIMES.—‘‘ We can never have too much of Dr Neale. Gladly, therefore, do 
we welcome a reprint of the Sackville College Sermons. Neale is never old-fashioned, for it 
ia the eternal truth of God that he has ever to tell us.” 

SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. Twenty-two 

Sermons. By the late J. M. NEALE. 2s, 6d. net. 

Uniform with ‘* Sackville College Sermons.” 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. Thirty-three Addresses. By the 
late J. M. NEALE. 2s, 6d. net. 

THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD OF MORLAIX. Translated by 
gv. M. NEALB. [See Sanctuary Booklets. 


aaah laevis TWELVE SERMONS. By J. H. Newman. Paper, 6d. net; 


Sati or ook czas eee pamelial tcuca tha Maetinass Gul! - 
—— THE DREAM OF oat ge By Cardinal NuwMan. 
{See Heart and Life Booklets and The Sanctuary Bookiets. 


BISHOP ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Translated by J. M. Nuaty 
and J. H. NEWMAN. 2s. 6d. net: by post 2s. 9d. 
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NIGHOLSON. THE WONDERFUL CITY. payheole lily Addresses to 
QGhildren. By Rev. OEQIL NICHOLSON. Is, 3d. net; post free is. 5d. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTER’S ORDINAL. Preacher’s Services 
for Baptismal, Dedication, Marriage, and Faneral Services. Large type. Is. 3d. net; 


postage 
This book will go comfortably into a breast pocket. 
LITERARY WORLD.—‘ A work many Nonconformist ministers will be glad to know of, 
As convenient in size, type, and binding as could well be.”’ 


NORTHCROFT. FORCES THAT HELP. By Frorgncs Norrsorort. 
1a. 6d. net ; by post ls. 9d 
Murnopist ‘Traks.—" Those who speak at mothers’ meetings will find help here.” 


PALMER. THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. By 
JOSEPH PALMER. 6s. net. 


PALMER, Mrs. Mrs. fae Apron UNION WORK—A VOCATION. By Mrs 
net. 


PARKER, A. ~ § WINNING THE CHILDREN. Story Addresses. By 
the Rev. A. STANLEY PARKER. 1s. 6d. net. 
PARKER. JOB’S.COMFORTERS ; or, Scruantumc Sympatuy. By Rev. 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Paper, 6d. net. 
In the form of a parable ; many very brilliant passages of dialogue. 
W. 8. GLADsTONE.—" A Satire which Dean Swift would have admired.” 
GAMBLING. By JosrrH Parxsr, D.D. Paper, 3d. net; post 
eemontge Ten We hope this mighty address will stir the heart of England and 
awaken the conscience of the nation.” 


PARKINS. BUSINESS LIFE. By W. J. Parxtns, Director and Secre- 
of Tangye’s Ltd., Birmingham. 1s. net. 
ENGINBERING.—‘* The business world would be the better if this advice were taken to heart, 
not alone by the office boy, but by those above him.” 

PERREN. REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Edited by Rev. C. H. 
PERREN, D.D. In Two Parts. Part I., Methods; Part II., Outlines of Sermons and 
Addresses. Complete in one volume. 344 pages, 8a. 6d. net. 

SEED CORN FOR THE SOWER. Compiled ry Rev. C. H. 
»D.D. Fifth Edition. 394 pages, 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11 
THE MurHODIST Trwgs.—* An admirable collection of thoughts and illustrations. 

PEARSON. AM I FIT TO TAKE THE LORD’S SUPPER? By Rev. 

UE. 17 ie M.A. Nineteenth Thousand. 16 pages, paper, 1d.; post 1$d. 
per 100. 
PHELPS. THE STILL HOUR. By Rev. Austin PHEtrs. 


{See Sanctuary Booklets. 
PHILLIPS. CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. A Missionary Address to Young 
Men. By THOMAS PHILLIPS, B.A. Paper, 3d. 


PIERCE. THE gas aes OF CHRIST. Sermons on Missionary Work. 
By Rev. W. PIHRCB. 
- AND NoRNE. aa OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 6d. and 
[See under Horne. 
poarER: THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE OF LIFE. Letters to a Friend 
on the Old Faith in relation to the New bear io By Mrs Horace Poster. Third 
Edition. 1s. 6d. net; paper, ls. net; postage 2d. extra. 


_ THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE OF PRAYER. 1s. 6d. net ; postage 
8d. Second Edition. 


THE VALLEY OF VISION. Some Glimpses of Things Unseen. 
—** By the Author of ‘ The Christian Science of Life,’ and is written to 


THs OHURCH 
illustrate the admirably presented in that work. It reveals also the weak side of 
some ° faith-h ,’ and all is done by a pleasant story about pleasant people.” 
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POSTGATE. MISS TABITHA’S TRIAL, and other Stories for Mothers’ 
Meetings. By ISA J. POSTGATE. Is. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
QHnURCH TIMES.—‘“‘ No child has keener zest for a story than the cheerful British housewife 
on her weekly outing to the mothers’ meeting. These tales cannot fail to gain her entire 
approbation.’ 


PRATT. THE WINGLESS ANGEL. Parables and Pictures. By the 
Rev. BERTRAM PRATT, M.A. 28. 6d. net. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD.—* Very bright and helpful; full of cheery suggestions; a sunny 
book for a foggy day.”’ 
VISIONS IN THE VALE. By the Rev. Brrrzam Pratt, M.A. 


2s. net. 


PRAYERS FOR HEALING. From the Ancient Liturgies and other 
Offices of the Ohurch. Compiled by E. B. H. 1s. 3d. net; by post Is. 5d. 


PREAGHER’S TREASURY, THE. Comprising ‘‘ Points for Preachers 
and Teachers,” ‘‘ Seeds and Saplings,” and “ Little Sermons to the Children,” bound 
together in one volume. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

OHRISTIAN WORLD.—*“ A useful stand- -by. The outlines are simple and suggestive.” 


REANEY. TEMPERANCE SKETCHES FROM LIFE. By Mrs G. 8. 
REANEY. Is. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
HOME Mission WORKER.—‘ The book for your moderate drinking friend.’’ 


RICHARDS. THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. A Book of Fables for Young 
and Old. By LauRa E. RICHARDS. 3s, 6d. net; postage 4d. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
THE SILVER oe Forty-five Parables. aoe Laura E. 


RICHARDS. 38. 6d. net; postage 4 Fourteenth Edition. 
FIVE-MIN UTE STORIES, 101 Short Stories and Poems. By 
‘LAURA E. RICHARDS. With numerous illustrations. 5s. net. Foyrth Edition. 


THe CHURCH Trimke.—“ * Five-Minute Stories ’ is one of those volumes which the relatives 
of young folk are glad to fall back upon when the request ‘ Please, do tell us another story ’ 
finds them at a loss.”’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ Every variety of story is to be found in this volume, to suit every 
mood of every child.” 


ROBERTS. THE WAY OF VICTORY. Meditations and Verses “for 
Lent, Passiontide and Easter. By Miss JEAN ROBERTS. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


ROBERTSON. WORDSWORTH. A Lecture. By F. W. Roperrson. 
Paper, 6d. net ; cloth, 1s. net; postage 1d. 

TEN SERMONS. By F. W. Roserrson. Paper, 6d. net. 

ELEVEN SERMONS. By F. W. Rosergrson. <A _ Second 

Selection. Paper, 6d. net. 

TWELVE SERMONS. By F. W. Rosrrtson. A Third Selection. 

Paper, 6d. net. 


ROBINSON. ANGEL VOICES. Twenty-four Addresses to Children. 
- By Rev. W. VENIS ROBINSON, B.A. 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


ROGERS. THE JOY OF THE RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. Epaar 
ROGERS. Oloth, 6d. net; postage 1d. 
— Fall of devout and holy thoughts, tinged with the mysticism of the Middle 


Ages.” 


ROLLINGS. THE GREAT ASSIZE. War Studies in the Light of Christian 
Ideals. By WILLIAM SWIFT ROLLINGS, Auckland, New Zealand. 3s. 6d. net; by post 
38.10d. Strongly recommended by Dr CLIFFORD. 


ROTHERHAM. LET a KEEP THE FEAST. Plain Chapters on the 
Lord’s Supper. By J. B. ROTHERHAM. Ils, net; by post Is. 1d. 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By J. B. Roruernam. 2s. net ; 

postage 2d. 

STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By J. B. RorHERHam. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
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gerbe SESAME AND LILIES. By Jonn Rousxm. Paper, 6d. net ; 
by post 8d. Reprinted from the original sain. unabridged. 
1. OF KING’S TREASURES - OF QUEEN’S GARDENS. 


‘UNTO THIS LAST.” =a Essa on the First Principles of 
Political Economy. By JOHN RUSKIN. Paper, by post 8d. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SOUL ae hier Noble Passages from 
RUSKIN. Dainty wrappers, 6d. net; also in rich cloth gilt, 1s. net; postage ld. extra. 


RUTHERFORD. THE UPWARD WAY. Readings for 31 days from 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. Oompiled by Miss GREGORY. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


THE SANCTUARY BOOKLETS. 


Tiny copies of famous books. Will go easily into a vest pocket. 32mo, cloth, 7d. net; 
imitation leather, gilt edges, 1s. net each ; velvet persian yapp, 1a. 6d. net each ; postage 1d. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By Bzroruzr 
LAWRENCE. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Carpirnat Newman. 

ST PAUL. By Frepzrio W. H. MyErs. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Honble. Mrs Hopart Hamppmgn. 

THE STILL HOUR. By Austin PHELPs. 

THE GOLDEN ALPHABET OFS. BONAVENTURA. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. 

EXCLAMATIONS OF THE SOUL TO GOD. By Saint TErEsa. 

THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD OF MORLAIX. Translated by the late 
JOHN MASON N#ALE. 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD.- Words of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Dr J. B. MACDUFF. 

THE MORNING WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macpvurr. 

THE NIGHT WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macpurr. 

THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. By Horacsz Busunez11, D.D. 

THE SAYINGS OF BROTHER GILES. Edited by Cardinal Mannrna. 


** Dainty volumes indced, of a size to go into the vest pocket. There is nothing more 
suitable to take the place of a complimentary card than some of the world’s devotional master- 
pieces issued by this firm in so pleasing and rae & form. A card will soon be thrown 
away, these will be always treasured and 


ST FRANCIS. LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCES OF ASSIST. First 

Twenty Books. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS. India paper. 416 pages, 
leather, 28. 6d. net ; velvet calf, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; postage 2d. 


SAUNDERS. CHATS WITH BOYS. By A. V. Saunpurs. ls. 3d. net; 
pos 


SETH- SMITH. THE WAY OF LITTLE GIDDING. By E. K. Srrn- 
SMITH. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 

SHEFFIELD. A DAUGHTER OF THE SLUMS. By Emma Suerrietp. 
1s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

SHEPHEARD-WALWYN. LOOK STRAIGHT AHEAD, and other Talks 
with Boys and Boy Scouta. By Rev. E. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN. 2s. net. 


SINCLAIR. BIBLE OCCUPATIONS. Addresses by the Rev. Grorer 
SINCLAIR, Glasgow. Two Series. 2s. net each. 


SMITH. MEASURING SUNSHINE. Addresses to Children. By Rev. 
FRANK SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 23. net; by post 2s. 4d. [Second Edition. 
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ALLENSON’S VALUABLE SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Well printed in large clear type on good paper. 


Demy 8vo. 


METHODIST Trums.—‘ Mr Allenson is doing a good service by his sixpenny reprints.” 


PRACTICAL APOLOGETICS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE| BELIEF IN 


GOSPEL MIRACLES. By 
Bishop Wrstootr. 6d. net; also 
cloth, ls. 3d. net. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION. By Bishop Wusr- 
oorr. 6d. net; cloth, ls. 3d. net. 

By Prof. A. W. MomeEnriz. 

PERSONALITY. 6d. net. 

INSPIRATION. 6d. net. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 6d. net. 

IMMORTALITY. 6d. net. 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By 
R. E. WELSH. New Intro- 
duction by the BisHor or LonDoN. 
70th thousand. 6d. net. 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By 
JOHN Youne, LL.D. 6d. net. 
THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION. 

By DEAN CHUROH. 6d. net. 


GOD. By A. W. 
era Twentieth thousand. 
6 

THE TRUE THEOLOGY. By J. 
T. Feeeta. 6d. net. 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. By J. Wanr- 
SOHAUER. Third Edition. 6d. 
net. Cloth boards, ls. net. 

THE ATHEIST’S DILEMMA. By 
J. WARSCHAUER. 6d. net. 

THE CHALLENGE TO CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS. By R. E. 
Wetsa, M.A. 6d. net. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By 
JamES Martmngav. Demy §8vo, 
6d. net. Inspiration, Infallibility, 
Rationalism, ete. 

ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RA- 
TIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THINGS. By T.Cmp. 6d. net. 


DEVOTION AND SERMONS. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By Wruu14m 
Law. Complete. 6d. net. Cloth 
boards, ls. 3d. net. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Jamzs 
MaRTINEAU. Twoseries. 6d. net 
each. Cloth, complete, 1s. 
net. 


CHRIST’S CONQUEST AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Rev. 
Canon Lippon. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. By 
F. W. Rosertson, of Brighton. 
Three Series, Ten, Eleven, and 
Twelve respectively. 6d. net each. 

J. H. NE ’"S SERMONS. 
Twelve selected. 6d. net. 


6d. | SPURGEON’S SERMONS. Ten of 


his best. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SESAME AND LILIES. By Joun soe AND HERO WORSHIP. 


RusKIN. 6d. net. 
UNTO THIS 
RUSKIN. 


ae By Joun | SARTOR RESARTUS. 


T. CARLYLE. 6d. net. 
By Tnomas 
CARLYLE. 6d. net. 


6d. n 
ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. Emerson, 6d. net. 


WHOLESOME FICTION. 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. By Emma Jane Worsorsz. 6d. net. 
Separately by post 8d. each. 
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SNELL. WORDS TO CHILDREN. Twenty-six Addresses by Rev. B. 
J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 29. net; postage 4d 
THE GOOD FATHER. Twenty-six Addresses to Children. By 
the Rev. B. J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 2s. net; postage 4d. 


SPURGEON. TEN SERMONS. By Cuaruzs H. Spurczon. Paper, 6d. 
net; by post 8d. 


STANTON. THE ESSENTIAL LIFE. Essays. By STEPHEN BERRIEN 
STANTON. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 10d. 
METHODIST TrMEs.—"' Almost every line provokes meditation and admiration. Preachers 
would certainly find these essays repay reading.” 


STREET. THE GOLDEN KEY. A Day Book of Helpful Thoughts for 
Children. Oompiled by Misa LILIAN STREET. 476 pp. 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net; velvet calf, 6a. net. 

The CHURCH TIMES says :—‘‘ There are many books which offer to older persons a few 
thoughts for the day. Miss Lilian Street has hit upon the thought of compiling such a 
book for children, and she has carried it out with skill and sound judgment. The short 
passages are chosen from a wide range of reading, they are rem arranged. It is a book 
which may well be kept in mind when presents are being chosen. 


TAULER’S LIFE, AND SERMONS. 6s. net. {See Winkworth. 


TAYLOR. THE APOSTLE OF PATIENCE AND PRACTICE. By 
the Rev. F. J. TAYLOR, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


ago aN D THE BLINDS. By Vesta TERENcE. 2s. 6d. net; 


TERESA, BT. EXCLAMATIONS OF THE SOUL TO Bote By Str 
TRRRAA. {See Srey poste. 
pnOmons a H. ELWYNN. MARTYRS OF HELL’S HIGHWAY.” 
THOMAS. Preface and Appendix by Mrs JOSEPHINE BUTLER. (i Ben 
Papen Aes net: cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
An osure of the White Slave Traffic. A Book which every Mother should read. 
THOMAS, EVAN. ST PAUL’S COMFORTERS. By the Rev. Evan 
THOMAS. 1s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
Most suggestive chapters on Friendship. 


THORNTON. WITH THE ANZACS IN CAIRO. By Rev. Guy 
THORNTON, C.F. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

THE WOWSER: A Tale of the N.Z. Bush. By Rev. Guy 

THORNTON, C.F. 5s. net. 


TILESTON. GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. Fourteen Centuries of 
Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration. from St Augustine to Christina Rossetti and R. L. 
Stevenson, Selected by M. W. TILESTON. Seventy-first thousand. 

Pocket Edition, India paper, imitation leather, 2s. 6d. net; paste grain, 3s. 6d. net ; 
Mighell saimsor merged Fg box, 4s. 6d. net ; persian morocco, 4s, 6d. net; turkey morocco, 
ne 
Also demy 16mo, choice limp, dark green lambskin, gilt edges, 4s. net ; postage 3d. 
** Few books of devotion are so catholic, in the original sense of the word ; 
and it is small Il wonder to see the compilation so successful.” 
TIPPLE. SUNDAY MORNINGS AT NORWOOD. Twenty-two Sermons 
_ end Twenty-two Pulpit Prayers. By Rev. S.A. TIPPLE. 3s, 6d. net; Porriih B 
Fifth Edition. 

TRENCH. WITH FRIENDS UNSEEN. Thoughts for those in Sorrow. 
Oompiled by VIOLET TRENOH. Is. net; by post Is. ld. 

TUNNICLIFF. WET PAINT. Twenty ““ Sermons in Signs ” for Children. | 
By the Rev. H. G. TUNNIGLIFP. 1s. 3d. net; postage 2d. 

8.8. —“‘ A score of bright addresses, brief, helpful, practical.” 

MIND THE STEP. Thirty Sermons in Signs for Girls and Boys. 

Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

—— THE KING’S SCOUT. Twenty-one Talks with Children. By 
Rev H. G. TUNNICLIBF. 1s. 3d. net. Very freshly told Bible stories. 

TYNDALL. OBJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Forty-five zo ics ice 
Ohildren’s Services and P.S.A.’s, attracting the eye as wellastheear. By 0, H 
M.A. 2s, 6d. net. 

UFFEN. JACK AND THE GYPSIES, oe other Stories I have told the 

Ohildren. By J. M‘OLUNE UFFEN. 23. 6d. n 


H. R. ALLENSON’S ‘CATALOGUE 


atm eee LIFE OF MADAME GUYON. By T. C. Upmam. 516 


net. [Third Lattion. 

OUURCE CuLnoniY REVIEW.—*“ A most weloome reprint.” 

VARLEY. POINTS FOR PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. §Iilustrations 
and Anecdotes. Oompiled by G. W. VARLBY. Is. 3d. net. [Second Bdétion. 

WARSCHAUER. THE ATHEIST’S DILEMMA. Paper, 6d. net. The 

Pa asco Lecture on “Theism or Atheiam"? by Dr WARSOHAUER, in debate with Mr @. 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. ony J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D. ae Reply te 
Blatchford. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. Cloth, ls, net; post free 

WATSON. FORMATION OF CHARACTER. By Rev. J. B. S. WarTsox, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. net; by post 2s. 4d. 

WAYNE. READINGS FOR MOTHERS. By Mrs Epwarp WaAyYxeE. 
ls. 3d. net ; by post. 1s, 5d. 

WEIR. WHAT JESUS TEACHES. Lessons from the Gospels for Girls 
of Today. By Marky Ross WEIR. Is, 6d. net. 

WELLER. SUNDAY GLEAMS. Chats with the King’s Children. By 
the Rev. A. @. WELLER. ls. 6d. net; by post Is. 9d. 

A series of fifty outline Talks to Young "People. 

WELSH. GOD’S GENTLEMEN. Vigorous Sermons to Young Men. 
By Prof. R. BE. WELSH, M.A., D.D. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘“ A frank and manly book.” 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By Prof. R. E. Wetsu, M.A., D.D. 

Seventieth thousand. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ One of the best books of popular apologetics ever written.” 

THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By R. K. 
WELSH, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Also cheap Popular 
Edition. 14 ,000 already sold. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER.— This book is undoubtedly the most impostant 
attempt yet made to meet current objections to Missions.”’ 

WESTCOTT. THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. By Bishop 
WRSTOOTT. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; by post Is. 5d. 

LOCAL PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE. —* Here is an opportunity for students of slender means 
to read for 6d. that luminous exhaustive work which has done so much to close the mouths 
of cavillers at the great foundation truth of Christianity.” 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
late Bishop WESTCOTT. Paper, 6d. net: cloth, 1s, 3d. net; by post 1s. 5d. 

The BISHOP OF LONDON says :—“* The object of these cheap editions is to bring true master- 
pieces within the reach of everyone. It is very refreshing to read again what perhaps the 
greatest mind the Church has produced in our generation thought of miracles.” 
WINKWORTH. JOHN TAULER, HISTORY AND LIFE OF. With 

twenty-five of his Sermons by SUSANNA. WINKWORTH. 426 pages, 6a. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Mr Allenson has conferred a service on all lovers of the mystics, by 
this reissue of an excellent work.” 

WOOD. REMEMBER THE CHILDREN. One hundred Short Addresses 
to Boys and Girls. By the Rev. JOHN Woon, Cowdenbeath. 2a, net; by post 2s. 4d. 

A splendid series of suggestive talks. Many Striking illustrations. 

ONE HUNDRED MORE TALKS ‘WITH BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By the Rev. JOHN WOOD, F.R.G.S. 2s. net; postage 4d. 

WOODBURN. THE ULSTER SCOT, his Religion and History. By 
JAMES BARKLEY WOODBURN, M.A. With Five Maps 382 pages, 5s. net. 

[Second Edition. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—” A new and notable book. Mr Woodburn is a man of broad and 
enlightened views, scrupulously fair and candid.” 

WORBOISE. THE WIFE’S TRIALS; or, The Story of Lilian Grey. By 
RB. J. WORBOISE. 124 pages, paper, 6d. net ; by post 8d 

WRIGHTSON. NANCY: or, The Cloud with the Silver Lining. By Miss 
ADA WRIGHTSON (Sister Ada). Ils. net. 

WYNNE. WORDS TO HELP. Fifty-three Readings on Difficulties in 
Faith and Practice. By the late Ven. G. R. WYNNE, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE GUARDIAN.— We giadly commend such a sensible book.” 

YOUNG. THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By Rev. Joun Youna, D.D. 
Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d 
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